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Is Protestantism Anti-Semitic? 
KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


Historically and in its basic doctrine, Christianity traditionally 
has been and is anti-Semitic. This does not imply that Christianity has 
avowedly and openly, in church polity and general practice, encouraged 
persecution of the Jewish people, or has made discrimination against 
the Jewish minority a major emphasis, or has given outright and un- 
qualified ecclesiastical endorsement to pogrom and anti-Jewish terror. 

It does mean: Christianity, beginning as a religion opposed to 
Judaism, rising to the stature of a world religion, and claiming ultimate 
authority as the ne plus ultra of spiritual ideology, has at every stage 
of its history shown contempt for and hostility toward its mother- 
religion and encouraged its devotees to regard Judaism as a dangerous 
heresy and to look upon Jews as a “lesser breed,” as a people forsaken 
of and condemned by God. 

By preaching, teaching and doctrine Christians of all ages have 
been persistently indoctrinated with the dogma of Christian superiority 
and Jewish inferiority. Christians have been psychologically condition- 
ed for emotional reactions that produce unjust, violent anti-Jewish 
mass-action. 

The doctrine of Christianity emphasizes the saving death of a 
God-man and makes an ancient people, the Jews, responsible for the 
martyrdom of a Saviour-God, and Christians seemingly expect a mild 
rehearsal of the injunctions of charity and forgiveness to neutralize 
such teaching. Sowing dragon-teeth of religious prejudice and fanatic- 
ism is fraught with danger. 

Catholic and Protestant spokesmen say, all too readily and word- 
ily, that not ALL Christians are anti-Jewish, that certain prominent 
Popes have spoken out against mistreatment of the Jews, that wherever 
persecution of the Jewish people flared up in pogrom and mass-murder 
there were non-Jews who came to the defense of their hapless Jewish 
fellow men, and that even today, in this darkest hour of world-Jewry’s 
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historic tragedy, many Christians, clerical and lay, are taking a deter- 
mined stand against Nazi and Fascist designs to exterminate the Jews. 
None of these claims can be denied. On the contrary, the present wave 
of revulsion from the anti-Semitic terror of Nazi and Fascist anti- 
Semitism and the swelling chorus of the voices of pity and compassion 
clearly indicate that the spirit of the Good Samaritan has not died in 
the Christian world and that, notwithstanding centuries of anti-Semitic 
indoctrination, the Christian conscience is still vital and alert enough 
to recognize that anti-Semitism is uncivilized, inhuman, immoral, and 
irreligious. 

To assume, however, that Christianity as a whole, or even to any 
significant extent, has changed its historic attitude toward the Jew, 
that it is prepared to change its traditional teaching regarding his “‘in- 
feriority” before God and man and to alter radically its age-old views 
concerning the ‘Jewish problem” is to entertain a dangerous illusion, 
to argue on the basis of too few facts, and generally to substitute wish- 
ful thinking for frank and honest recognition of a disturbing reality. 
The facts remain essentially the same and are little affected by the cir- 
cumstance that good men and women in the Christian camp are today 
experiencing a feeling of sympathy and compassion for the Jew and 
under the stress of war and in the presence of the demand for unity in 
defense against the forces of aggression are willing to make even of 
the Jew an ally and a brother-in-arms. I refuse to believe that the pres- 
ent wave of Christian philo-Judaism is more than a temporary emo- 
tional reaction, or that it can be effectively channeled to meet the con- 
fusion and disorder of the post-war world with any guarantee of prac- 
tical result and lasting influence. 

It is a tremendous tribute to the vitality and resiliency of the Jew- 
ish spirit that after all these years of suffering at the hands of the 
Christian majority, Jews continue to believe that the Christian may in 
time find that understanding of and that sympathy for his Jewish 
brother which may lead to justice and brotherliness in Judaeo-Christian 
relations. 

As a Diaspora nation, the Jewish people have only briefly, within 
the past twenty-five hundred years, enjoyed political independence. 
They have had to adjust themselves to their fate as an exile-people 
among nations differing from them in religion and ethics. Jews have 
lived under pagan governments and within the shadow of heathen 
temples; they have mingled with Mohammedans; and they have en- 
dured centuries of oppression and misfortune in a “Christian civiliza- 
tion.” 

Christianity began as a Jewish sect. Under the guidance of such 
simple souls as Peter, James, and John, the movement in time likely 
would have been absorbed into the stream of official Judaism. But 
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when Paul the Apostle, the energetic zealot from Tarsus, took over 
leadership, the distinctly anti-Jewish bias of the new movement soon 
became apparent. 


The Church-Christianity promoted by Paul—a Hellenized Jew 
who, though the ‘‘Founder of Christianity,” had never seen Jesus—early 
disclosed its anti-Jewish bias by elevating Jesus to the Messiahship and 
to a position which led to his deification in the Trinity; by Opposing 
the traditional teachings of prophets and rabbis; and by opening the 
new religion to those pagan influences against which Judaism had 
struggled for centuries. The majestic universalism of historic Judaism 
became in the teachings of the new religion a pseudo-universalism 
whose fierce missionary spirit was inspired by the exclusive dogmas of 
“Christ is King’ and ‘Outside the church there is no salvation” for 
which the scriptural /ocus classicus is Acts 4:12, viz., “In none other 
is there salvation: for neither is there any other name under heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we must be saved” (American ver- 
sion). 

By the time it had gained official recognition and imperial favor, 
the Christian church had become more clearly anti-Jewish. The Atone- 
ment as the central doctrine of the church has perpetuated the implica- 
tions that the Jews were guilty of rejecting their Messiah, that they 
caused and abetted his martyrdom, and that therefore they are God's 
“outcast people,” their salvation depending upon their willingness to 
renounce their Judaic heresy and through baptism to enter the fold of 
the church, the new Israel. 

Church history offers eloquent proof of the anti-Semitic character 
of the church. The ghetto was introduced by Christian rulers, clerical 
and secular; the yellow badge of shame was the brilliant idea of Chris- 
tian prelates and potentates; the Crusades became an organized mass- 
movement for the extermination of European Jewry. Discriminatory 
legislation, limiting places of habitation, professions and forms of 
employment, ruthless procedure against those who refuse to be “‘con- 
verted,” establishment of “the Jewish Pale’’—all of these are part of 
the record written indelibly into the history of western so-called “Chris- 
tian’’ civilization by rulers and leaders who, whatever political and eco- 
nomic motive may have influenced them, were always keenly conscious 
of the fact that by persecuting and hounding the Jew they were not 
only punishing a stiff-necked heretic but also doing “God's work” in 
fulfilling a “prophecy” directed against those who allegedly once 
shouted ‘‘his blood be upon us and upon our children.” 

The Nuremberg laws and the latest outrages against Jews under 
Nazi and Fascist inspiration, as well as the prevailing mood throughout 
the entire non-Jewish world to do little or nothing about securing jus- 
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tice and equality for the Jew, are all of the same stuff as the anti-Semi- 
tism of the early church, of the Middle Ages, and of modern times. 


The anti-Jewishness of Protestants and of Catholics is in substance 
the same. Protestantism, like Catholicism, presents a fertile soil for 
the development of anti-Jewish agitation and propaganda. Martin 
Luther—when he discovered that his “reforms” of doctrine and prac- 
tice could not make converts of them—loosed the full blast of his in- 
herited anti-Jewish bias against the Jews and Judaism, and his spirit 
of violent hostility has remained native to Lutheran theology. This 
accounts in no small part for the fact that the anti-Semitism of our 
times began and thrived in the homeland of Lutheran Protestantism. 

In Germany it was an Evangelical court preacher, the notorious 
Adolf Stoecker, who near the end of the last century spread the gospel 
of anti-Semitism both as a religious and a political ideology. He was 
the “Father Coughlin” of his day and well represented the intellectual 
and genteel anti-Semitism of his profession and class. 


In America, the rise of anti-Jewish feeling was effectively imple- 
mented by that vicious publication, ‘““The International Jew,” in the 
sponsoring and dissemination of which one of America’s most power- 
ful Protestant laymen, Henry Ford, played a major part, aided and 
counseled by another Protestant layman, William J. Cameron. “The 
International Jew” made liberal use of that thoroughly discredited 
product of European anti-Semitism, “The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion.” Henry Ford later abjectly apologized for his part in the distri- 
bution of this fantastic piece of journalistic swindle and for his role 
as leader of American anti-Semitism. Yet this apology only slightly 
offset the harmful results of the publicized misinformation. 

It will also be remembered that the anti-Jewish campaign of Henry 
Ford’s journal, The Dearborn Independent, in which portions of “The 
International Jew” first appeared, met with but feeble and sporadic 
protest from either Catholic or Protestant sources. The poisonous virus 
of Jew-hatred, dispensed through the pages of ‘The International Jew,” 
was widely used by such current Judaeo-phobes in the Protestant camp 
as the “Reverend” Messrs. Gerald B. Winrod, Gerald L. K. Smith and 
others. Over against the figure of Charles E. Coughlin, chief champion 
of Catholic anti-Semitism and America’s No. 1 Hitler in the field of 
political and religious bigotry, the Protestant world can place a grow- 
ing number of minor robed Hitlers whose clerical Fascism and anti- 
Jewish prejudice prove convincingly that Protestantism, like Catholic- 
ism, is native soil for the poisonous weed of anti-Semitism. 

Protestantism has not yet unequivocably denied the obvious anti- 
Jewish tenor of its official preaching and teaching. If any considerable 
portion of liberal Protestantism is really concerned about changing the 
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anti-Jewish emphasis of the Christian message, evidence thereof has so 
far not appeared to any noticeable degree in the official programs of 
the churches. Liberal Protestantism is still in its teaching and practice 
too much dependent upon those traditional elements of the Christian 
gospel which we have designated as being distinctly anti-Semitic in 
spirit. How can Protestantism be different from Catholicism in this 
respect when at the center of its gospel and theology, even as at the 
center of the Catholic message and its theology, there lie the same anti- 
Jewish doctrine and the identical anti-Semitic dogmas, which through- 
out the ages have stigmatized the Jew and pinned the badge of shame 
and infamy on Israel? No matter how vigorously the few Protestant 
“liberals” protest their innocence of anti-Semitism and declare their 
opposition to all forms of anti-Jewish prejudice, Protestantism is pre- 
dominantly conservative, not liberal—certainly the liberal Protestants 
have not so far succeeded in affecting impressive areas of the whole 
church. 


The specific counts of the indictment against Protestantism may be 
thus summarized: 1) Its Christological emphasis, with its climactic ex- 
pression in the doctrine of the atonement and its preaching of ‘Christ 
and him crucified.” This note is particularly evident in the revivalist 
and missionary types of both Catholic and Evangelical Christianity. 
2) Its sacramentarian character, especially the stress upon the ‘“Lord’s 
Supper” with the glorification of the pagan practice of “eating the body 
and drinking the blood of the Lord,” whereby the attention of the 
worshiper is again centered upon the sacrificial death of Jesus and all 
this implies in the way of alleged Jewish “criminal” complicity. 3) Its 
observation of the church-seasons, especially Lent, which is annually 
made a Roman holiday for releasing the anti-Jewish emotions of Chris- 
tians and for fanning the ancient flames of the grudge and hostility 
against the ‘“‘Christ-killers.”” 4) Its regular teaching through Sunday 
school, parochial school, colleges, and seminaries, where literally from 
nursery to maturity the mind of pupil and student is so filled with 
those lurid details of “the passion and death of the Master” that only 
a few victims of this type of pedagogy manage to escape the lasting 
impressions such teaching is bound to leave upon the personality and 
character of the young and impressionable. 


Strange silence prevails in most Protestant quarters concerning the 
Protestant attitude toward the Jewish problem. Protestant spokesmen 
are eloquent in voicing their sentiments of horror and their reactions of 
pity toward the persecuted Jewry of Europe. Like the late Pope Pius 
XI, they readily sympathize, and tritely endorse humanitarian concern, 
all of which expressions have accomplished precisely nothing in reliev- 
ing the misery of the Jews or in changing the outlook for their future 
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security. Protestant leaders are afraid to commit themselves because 
they know that any forthright, honest statement from Protestant sources 
regarding the position of the church on the Jewish question would be 
hypocritical or clearly anti-Semitic. 


Protestantism cannot afford to ‘lose face,” which is what would 
inevitably happen were it to make a bold and honest statement of its 
traditional anti-Semitic position; and so it continues carrying water on 
both shoulders, i. e., declaring on the one hand its sympathy for a per- 
secuted and harassed world-Jewry and on the other hand perpetuating 
precisely those institutions of ritual, teaching and sacrament that make 
discrimination against the Jew, his persecution, and mis-treatment in- 
evitable. 


As it affects the Jewish people, the central doctrine of Protestant 
Christianity is: “God gave to the Jewish people the mission to bring 
the moral law and true religion to the world. To this end, He sent them 
the great law-giver, Moses, and the great interpreters of this law, the 
prophets. In the person of Jesus, both the law and the prophets were 
to be fulfilled, and saving faith in the risen Messiah of God was to 
climax God’s plan. Since the Jews refused to recognize Jesus as the 
Messiah and as the fulfillment of the law and the prophets, and since 
they persecuted him and abetted his crucifixion, they were rejected of 
God, were dispersed among the nations of the world, and will not re- 
gain their former status as the ‘Israel of God’ until they accept Jesus 
as their Saviour and by baptism become members of the ‘true Israel,’ 
i. e., the Christian Church.” 

Throughout the world this doctrine is spread by preaching and 
teaching in Christian program and action. Most protestant Churches 
assert this to be NOT anti-Semitic, but fundamentally sound and scrip- 
tural Christian doctrine. It is supposed to better the relations between 
Christians and Jews. It is supposed to be a “true and humane” gospel, 
having as its avowed objective the conversion of Israel to Christ—this 
objective, in the naive minds of most Christians is the acme of pro- 
Jewish sentiment. But the fruits of such teaching contradict such declar- 
ations. If we are to judge the Christian church by those unequivocal 
words of him whom it calls “Lord and God,” viz., “by their fruits ye 
shall know them,’’ then it stands convicted before God and men of the 
horrible crime of anti-Semitism. As regards Protestantism this convic- 
tion stands today on two obvious counts: Protestantism preserved and 
perpetuated the traditional anti-Semitism of Christianity and Protestant- 
ism remains to this day largely indifferent to Jewish suffering and apa- 
thetical towards the re-settlement of Palestine where Jewish hope and 
security are centered. 


To escape the anti-Semitic indictment, the Christian church in all 
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its forms must purge its preaching, teaching and ritual of anti-Jewish 
elements, and must by deeds demonstrate its concern and love for its 
Jewish brother by helping him re-establish his ancient homeland in 
Palestine and by assuring to all Jews a status of complete equality 
among the peoples of the world. Until willing to assume these obliga- 
tions, the Protestant and Catholic Churches alike will continue to bear 
the stigma: ‘‘Anti-Semitic.” 


Catholic Anti-Semitism 
J. J. MURPHY 


Even a prominent Catholic layman like Dr. George N. Shuster of 
Hunter College could not deny that the anti-Semitism of his church, 
rooted in paper pronouncements of the past, is much in evidence in 
this country. He rightly added, however, that it is “seldom voiced 
above a whisper.” 

A good illustration of how a Catholic whispering campaign 
works is found in the book “Under Cover” (p. 453) where the 
author quotes Irish-Catholic Francis P. Moran, Boston Christian Front 
leader: 

“The only thing you can do now, of course, is to talk about Communism 
and the Jews. . . . A whispering campaign is the best thing now. Mrs. Mur- 
phy tells Mrs. Duffy, and she tells Mrs. O’Toole, who tells it to Mrs. Smith 
. . . by the time they end up, they’ve got something which everybody believes.” 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy is, of course, much too shrewd to 
come out openly in favor of anti-Semitism. It can work much more 
safely and effectively behind such stooges as Fathers Coughlin, Curran, 
Brophy and Duffee. For years these priests and their organizations 
have carried on anti-Semitic campaigns with the full but tacit approval 
of the hierarchy, without whose permission they could neither write 
for publication nor speak in public. 

In the re-editing of the Roman Catholic New Testament in Eng- 
lish, two years ago, a footnote to Revelation 2:9 was inserted by the 
American bishops that did not appear in the previous edition that had 
been in use for many generations. It said that “the Jews are the Syna- 
gogue of Satan.” A clearer example of the anti-Semitic policy of the 
Catholic church is scarcely needed. 

Pierre Laval was well aware of this historical and unchanging 
attitude of the Roman church. Speaking to a group of journalists on 
September 13, 1942, he justified the anti-Semitism of the Vichy regime 
as follows: “I am only applying to the Jews the same treatment pre- 


“The Conflicts Among Catholics’ by George N. Shuster in the Winter 1940 issue of 
the Phi Beta Kappa quarterly, The American Scholar. 
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scribed centuries ago by the Catholic Church.” To realize how true 
this statement of Laval is one has only to read “How the Popes 
Treated the Jews.’” 

The spurious anti-Jewish “Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” that 
depict Jewry as the essence of evil and the Catholic church as the 
essence of virtue, have been spread throughout the country by the fol- 
lowers of Father Coughlin and other Fascist priests. But the Catholic 
hierarchy never protested against this mass calumny organized within 
their own church. If they were at all interested in stopping this defama- 
tion of Jews they could have used their 332 publications to ridicule 
these vicious Protocols out of existence. They prefer instead to pre- 
tend that they know nothing about this libelous Catholic campaign. 

As if there were not enough anti-Semitism in this country, several 
Catholic bishops invited leaders of Catholic Fascism in Mexico, known 
as SINARQUISTS, to come to the United States to lecture. Chicago was 
one of the several episcopal sees that sponsored the series of talks. 
The newspaper PM of last January 3 said: 

“In an exclusive interview in Sunday’s PM, J. Ovrum Tapper, a director 
of the CHICAGO Civit LIBERTIES COMMITTEE, said . . . that representatives of 
the Sinarquist movement spoke in Chicago just before outbreaks against Jews 
there by Mexicans and Italians. The SINARQUISTs are a Coughlin-endorsed 
subsidiary of the Spanish Fascist FALANGE and the Mexican equivalent of the 
CHRISTIAN FRONT.” 

A Catholic layman, Emmanuel Chapman, founded in 1939 a lay- 
man’s COMMITTEE OF CATHOLICS TO COMBAT ANTI-SEMITISM. Be- 
fore it got thoroughly organized, a little over a year after its founda- 
tion, it was suddenly disbanded—a thing that often happens to “false 
front” organizations in the Catholic church if they start to become 
really effective. Similar repression overtakes Catholic laymen, who 
start to fight strenuously against Fascism or anti-Semitism, as the re- 
cent case of Professor McMahon illustrates. 

Irish-Catholic Boston has been one of the worst centers of anti- 
Jewish terrorism. As in New York the Catholic police force looked on 
with indifference. Sworn affidavits are on record in Boston where the 
policemen even arrested Jewish boys for defending themselves against 
young Coughlinites. Boston newspapers, notorious for their subservi- 
ence to Clerical pressure, made no mention of these outrages. Finally, 
this past winter, a New York liberal newspaper forced Governor 
Saltonstall, an appeaser of Cardinal O'Connell, to reverse his stand 
and order a State investigation. Irish-Catholic Police Commissioner 
Timilty was made whipping-boy and forced to resign, though the rest 
of the police force and higher politicians were as guilty as he was. 
: *A pamphlet published by The Converted Catholic Magazine giving lengthy quota- 


tions of papal decrees against the Jews that served as a blueprint for Hitler's anti-Semit- 
ism. 15c a copy. 229 W. 48th St.. N. Y. 9, N. Y. 
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Such hypocrisy promises little or no permanent relief from a disastrous 
un-American situation. 

Anti-Jewish terrorism has occurred only in cities that are centers 
of Roman Catholicism, such as Boston, New York, Chicago, Provi- 
dence, Bridgeport, Hartford, etc. In New York during recent months 
liberal newspapers exposed many hotbeds of anti-Jewish sadism. Every- 
one of them was a Roman Catholic neighborhood. Not only synagogues 
were defaced, but also several Protestant churches. No Catholic was 
molested, of course. New York City Commissioner of Investigation 
Herlands made a 170-page report on 52 anti-Semitic cases he investi- 
gated. It showed that all but three of the culprits attended church, and 
that all came from areas where Father Coughlin’s CHRISTIAN FRONT 
had flourished.’ 

The Rev. Allan E. Claxton of the Protestant Broadway Temple 
in New York City, which had been desecrated by Catholic youths, was 
quoted in the New York Post of last December 30 as follows: 

“We had a certain amount of vandalism at our church . . . If Protestant 
children were desecrating Catholic churches, the Protestant ministers would 
certainly teach them differently.” 

In the same newspaper in the issue of the preceding day, the 
Rev. Kenneth MacKenzie of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
Washington Heights district of New York City said in an interview: 

“For some time there has been evidence of vandalism around the property 
of Protestant churches in this neighborhood.” 

After describing the desecration of his own church, the Rev. Mr. 
MacKenzie went on to say of the perpetrators of these crimes: “I as- 
sume they are Roman Catholics because the section is predominantly 
Catholic.” 

The same issue of the N. Y. Post quoted the following affidavit of 
an 11-year-old Jewish boy who was attacked by Roman Catholic 
ruffians, who betrayed their parochial school training by their familiar- 
ity with Roman Catholic doctrine. We quote it in part: 

“Then about 12 boys came, first little ones and then big ones. They asked 
if I am Jewish, and I said I’m not, ‘cause once before some different boys 
started up with me when I told them I was Jewish. 

“They began to ask me questions about the Catholic religion. I said I 
didn’t know the answers because I didn’t go to church . . . they jumped on me 
and my friend and began to hit us. . .” 

The most anti-Semitic district in New York City is Police Precinct 
No. 40, in the Bronx, where only 8 per cent of the inhabitants are 
Jewish. In this district 333 public Coughlinite meetings were held 


°Mr. Kenneth Leslie, Editor of The Protestant, speaking to more than 100 Protestant 
ministers in New York City recently branded as sinister the attempt to whitewash the 
CHRISTIAN FRONT elements in the New York Police Department. Also, for a pointed 
distinction opposing the anti-Semitism of Catholics and being anti-Catholic see Mr. Les- 
lie’s editorial “Is The Protestant Anti-Catholic” in the January issue of his publication. 
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within less than a two-year period, many of them in the open, accord- 
ing to Herlands’ report. There are four parochial schools in this small 
district. Catholic police captain John Collins, in charge of this precinct, 
“estimated that 85 to 90 per cent of the people there are Catholics,” 
according to the N. Y. Post of January 11, 1944. The Herlands report 
observed that this mile-and-a-half area, constituting the 40th Precinct, 
has 279 bars and taverns and a very high rate of child delinquency. 


No lasting security against anti-Semitic terrorism in New York 
City can be expected as long as Roman Catholics continue to monopo- 
lize the police force, especially its key positions. A showy spurt of self- 
interested activity against street hoodlumism first began among police 
officers after recent newspaper publicity. It can be expected to last only 
as long as the publicity campaign that occasioned it. 


Algernon B. Black, well-known head of the New York ETHICAL 
CuLTuRE SocIETY, in a broadcast over station WHN on January 2 said: 


“But to speak plainly, there are Coughlinites among the police, too. A few 
years ago it was estimated that there might be as many as 3,000 CHRISTIAN 
FRONTERS among the police of this city.” 


Mayor La Guardia, an inveterate politician, is extremely respon- 
sive to Catholic political pressure. He refused for months to make 
public the report of Commissioner of Investigation Herlands until 
forced to do so under threat of a City Council investigation. He did 
nothing about information given him a few years ago by J. Edgar 
Hoover of the FBI concerning the presence of 1,500 CHRISTIAN 
FRONTERS that were already on the New York police force at that 
time. 


Catholic Lewis J. Valentine is Commissioner of Police in New York 
City and a member of Our Lady of Guadalupe parish in Brooklyn. 
Coughlinite policemen have always been able to rely on him for pro- 
tection. Last year unquestionable evidence was brought before him to 
show that Catholic patrolman John Drew was a fellow-traveler of the 
CHRISTIAN FRONT, and active anti-Semite and a contributor to four 
organizations now under Federal indictment for sedition. Valentine, 
after a departmental hearing, dismissed all charges against Drew, and 
restored him to active service with back pay without even giving him 
a reprimand. The following day Commissioner of Investigation Her- 
lands publicly denounced Valentine’s action as “contrary to the evi- 
dence and to sound public policy.”” But Catholic political power, which 
stood behind Valentine and the CHRISTIAN FRONTERS, never allowed 
the proceedings of the Drew trial to be published. It was able to laugh 
at the protests of Jews and liberals. As late as January 16, it “per- 
suaded” Mayor La Guardia to have Drew on the City radio program 
as his “‘guest star” to tell the public what a broad-minded fellow he is. 
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The Catholic hierarchy countered recent protests over anti- 
Semitism by indulging in the ballyhoo that is usually featured on such 
occasions. Even Bishop Molloy of Brooklyn, superior over the ill-famed 
Brooklyn Tablet as well as over anti-Semitic Fathers Curran and 
Brophy, had the nerve to make an airy protest against anti-Semites! 
No practical move, of course, was made to remedy conditions through 
the Catholic press and parochial schools. 

The most foreboding fact in American anti-Semitism is that 
prominent and wealthy Jews, as well as the Jewish organizations they 
dominate, contribute heavily to organizations that make a deliberate 
policy of appeasing political Catholicism. The NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, with its back-slapping interfaith conferences, 
from which the Catholic church is the sole gainer, is just such an 
organization. 


A Disease With Many Symptoms 
BERNARD HELLER 


It is very difficult for a non-Jew to realize the insecurity and the 
anguish which American Jews experienced after one of Hitler's anti- 
Jewish harangues preceding the Nazi invasion of Poland. The Amer- 
ican Jew attended to his mercantile or professional duties, strove to give 
his children ample opportunities for education, rejoiced when they 
selected desirable life mates. After the Fuehrer’s vindictive address, 
however, all his strivings and aspirations seemed unavailing. Life be- 
came despair. 

The recent recurrent outbreaks of hoodlumism in the United 
States aroused similar emotions. Incidents of hoodlum attacks on Jew- 
ish youngsters and adults in New York City appear in a report of for- 
mer Commissioner William B. Herlands. Reading the Herlands report, 
alarmed Jews regarded the attacks as omens of a gathering storm— 
and possible harbingers of the fate which befell their co-religionists in 
Germany. 

Their thoughts can be summarized in words such as the follow- 
ing: 

The fiendish course of the Nazis began with acts of hoodlumism 
against Jewish persons and small Jewish stores. Hitler had come to 
power and was anxious not to alienate world opinion from his regime. 
On March 10, 1933, he ordered his followers not to molest Jewish indi- 
viduals or disturb their businesses. Apparently this order was only for 





‘Joseph Brainin in “The American Jewish Committee Betrays Democracy,” (The 
Protestant, January and March, 1944, 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y.), examines the record of 
appeasement of that organization in articles that support Dr. Murphy's contention.—Editor. 
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foreign consumption, for on the same day, when Jews sought police 
protection against the hoodlums’ attacks on Jewish business establish- 
ments, the answer they got was: “We have been saying to people for 
years that they might settle accounts with the traitor. We stand by our 
words . . . accounts are being settled.” 

How similar to the cliches of the Nazi hoodlums is the persistent 
excuse which the apprehended offenders in New York City and its 
vicinity offered for their conduct! To the Nazi gangs the Jews were 
traitors, although out of a population of 600,000, 12,000 died in bat- 
tle; 35,000 were decorated for bravery; 85,000 were at the front; and 
96,327 were in military service. The rowdies in New York were also 
indoctrinated with the false notions that the Jews are ‘‘not in the armed 
forces” and that they are without courage. 


Brooding in this manner over the Herlands report, American Jews 
again felt themselves overwhelmed by gloom as they had been follow- 
ing the Munich pact. Their fear, they reasoned, seemed warranted. 
When organized bands of adolescent ruffians can roam over sections of 
cities like New York and Boston and attack unprotected youngsters or 
grown-ups of another faith; when the police profess inability to stamp 
out such attacks and are officially stigmatized as lax in the execution 
of their duties; when organized procedures of the hoodlums consist- 
ently conform to a set pattern in which the attackers number about ten 
to one victim; when one finds that Nazi slogans and charges were on 
the lips of these mentally backward and morally stunted youths; when, 
one considers that much ‘‘violence and vandalism” can prevail in an 
emergency when the very survival of the nation calls for unity and co- 
operation between all citizens; when such vicious outbreaks can occur 
at a time when well-paying jobs are available to all who wish to work 
—one is terrified by the possibilities of postwar exigencies. For then 
spiritual disillusionment and economic dislocation are bound to embit- 
ter hosts of individuals, especially those who sacrificed much in the 
hope of a forthcoming better and more just world. 

Instead of rightly blaming their indifference and their lack of 
comprehension of vital issues—which helped to bring about the dis- 
appointing results—the multitude will seek, as it did in the past, a 
scapegoat upon which to lay its sins and the sins of its forebears. What 
an opportunity the demagogue—avid for power and influence—or the 
economic Tory—bent on shielding his possessions—will have in an- 
nouncing to the bereaved, the maimed, and the unemployed, that the 
Jews were the cause of their misfortune! 

Diametrically opposed to those who are thus alarmed are those 
Jews who are not panic-stricken by what they call the uncontrolled acts 
of young rowdies. In metropolitan centers, whose population: consists 
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of diverse religious and racial groups, a certain amount of 
friction between these groups is, they point out, unavoidable. When 
you have a polyglot of peoples whose creeds, ways of life and economic 
pursuits veer or seem to veer in different, if not opposite directions, 
and when one considers the human disposition to judge the group of 
which one is a part by the standards of its best representatives but other 
groups by the actions and attitudes of their notoriously bad members, 
then a feeling of antagonism and occasional clashes are to be deemed 
as normal. The less informed the individual, the more bitter and irra- 
tional will be his opposition. Youngsters evidence the feelings and 
faith of parents or elders without the usual conventional concealments 
or restraints. Of course they admit, these outbursts menace the security 
of citizens and must be checked. But they hold the significance and 
implications of the incidents should not be exaggerated. 


Some Jews of this category view with much cynicism tie recently 
spawned organizations whose proclaimed mission is to slay the ogre of 
an allegedly increasing anti-Semitism. The more ominous the ogre can 
be made to appear, the longer is the list of membership and the greater 
is the flow of contributions to these organizations. And so they remain 
unperturbed. 


Each of these versions, it seems to me, constitutes an extreme pro- 
fession. One overreaches the mark and the other shoots its dart aim- 
lessly. 


Parallels can indeed be drawn between the vandalism of Hitler's 
brown-shirted gangs in 1933 and the attacks of ouc hoodlums. But the 
similarity is superficial and the identification meretricious. But to say 
that anti-Semitism in America conforms to ihe Nazi model and that its 
growth here will assume the course it took 1n Germany constitutes an 
unwarranted disregard for the basic dittc:euces between the political 
heritages and social cultures of these two countries.’ The German pa- 
criot was fostered on the ideals of 2 Fichic, Berrarde, and Houston S. 
Chamberlain, the father of the Aryan myth, while the faith of an 
Americas is made up of the hopes and dreams of a Jefferson, Lincoln, 


‘Maurice Samuel has written a most provocative volume, “The Great Hatred,” in 
which he brands hostility to the Jew as a disease of the mind. He terms anti-Semitism a 
demonic opsession fed by ange: and resentment at the Jew’s introduction into the western 
world of a system of morals which tend to inhibit those people from giving vent to their 
yet untamed instincts and ungovernable lusts. The occidental pagans were induced to 
adopt, he says, the Judeo-Christian ethics before they were spiritually prepared for the 
step. Now they are obliged to pay homage to the Mosaic and Galilean code and yet in- 
wardly they rebel against the moral restraints. The form which the rebellion takes is the 
persistent and pernicious hatred of the promulgations of those tenets. No other explanation, 
he holds, can fully account for the magnified fears of a minority which is numerically insig- 
the stupid attitudes and actions which they tolerate or even invoke, e. g., banning of 
Heine's writings or Mendelssohn's music from the Third Reich. 
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and Walt Whitman. In Germany the absence of anti-Semitism would 
have been well nigh a miracle, while in America its presence is 
abnormal.’ 


The malicious misdeeds of the bands of youthful ruffians may be 
largely due to their underprivileged conditions, inferior environment, 
lack of suitable recreation centers, and inadequate parental supervision, 
together with the dispositions of youth to emulate the fighting actions 
of heroes. The malady of hoodlumism is mainly a symptom of social 
unhealthfulness. 

In America anti-Semitic agitation shares the fate of the seeds of 
the New Testament Parable. The sower scattered the seeds. Some fell 
by the wayside and fowls came and devoured them, some fell on stony 
places where they had not much earth and were dried up by the sun 
and withered away, some fell amongst the thorns and were choked by 
them, but some did fall on fallow soil and they brought forth—in this 
case much poisonous fruit (Matt. 32-8). In Germany each seed took 
root. In America it is for the most part those belonging to the lunatic 
fringe who are susceptible to the anti-Semite’s connivings. Neverthe- 
less, we dare not ignore the baneful effects of their aberrations. 


Even if anti-Semitism in the United States is viewed as an offshoot 
of an emergency or as a transitory phenomenon, one may reply that 
gales, though brief, may wreck a ship manned by a disregardful crew 
and an easy-going captain. 

The seriousness of other trends than that of hoodlumism, in the 
behavior of Americans, may not safely be underestimated. The dismay 
of a Gentile at the prospect of having a Jew as his neighbor or at his 
having to mingle with him at a summer resort may amuse some or 
annoy others but not spur them to action. They may extenuate the 
demeanor by terming it a foible and a harmless idiosyncrasy. When this 
trend, however, extends beyond the purely social and psychologic realm 
and becomes a factor in the political, economic or cultural life of peo- 
ple, then it is time that we become apprehensive and see in the attitude 
a grave problem and should discern its symptoms and deal with them. 

Recognition of the symptoms of a disease is a preliminary step to 
the discovery of its cure. Many treatises have been written dealing with 
the origin and causes of the social malady known as anti-Semitism. 
Some authors direct their attention to economic factors, others to poli- 
tical or cultural tensions. Some see in diverse religious tenets and de- 
nominational divisions the seeds of antagonism while others attribute 
the conflicts to the not unnatural reactions of one group to another with 
differing antecedents and mode of life. They describe the behavior as 
the “dislike of the unlike,” “compensation for inferiority” or ‘‘bolster- 
ing of an unwarranted sense of superiority.” 
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Here are listed some of the symptoms of the incipient disease 
which if unchecked may develop into an epidemic such as is laying 
waste to Germany. This includes not only anti-Semitism but also atti- 
tudes and behavior toward the Negro and other racial and religious 
munorities. 

1. When discrimination begins to be justified on a basis other than 
personal or psychologic whims, when people begin to propound pseudo- 
scientific proofs to account for their predilections or aversions, one is 
warranted in considering the phenomenon a danger signal. For we 
have here something more than a mere propensity to stereotyped judg- 
ment and facile generalizations (aptly characterized in the remark, 
“The narrower the mind, the broader the statement”). One may dis- 
cern here a studied manipulation of data and a distortion of facts with 
a view to bolstering hatred and malice by giving them a semblance of 
scientific validity. 

2. When authorities not only heed prevailing prejudices, but fail 
to take a firm stand against their incorporation into law, under what- 
ever guise they may be proposed, we are confronted with a situation 
which is fraught with danger. Current U. S. Immigration laws might 
be cited as.an example. 

3. When the discrimination invades the realm of business and 
commerce, when employers are disposed to inquire into the religious 
affiliation or racial origin of an applicant for a job, that is a sure sign 
of a social infection that demands attention. 

4, When centers of learning augment racial and religious discrim- 
ination; when administrators of colleges and universities are so preju- 
dice-ridden that no Jew can become a member of the faculty or staff; 
when, notwithstanding a serious shortage of doctors, medical institu- 
tions can prohibit the admission of Jewish students regardless of their 
scholarly attainment and their passionate desire to dedicate themselves 
to the alleviation of human suffering, there are more than ample 
grounds for alarm. 

At this point one is prompted to the query: Is not one naive in as- 
suming that, with the downfall of Hitler, anti-Semitism will become a 
thing of the past or that the Jewish or Christian task to eliminate racial 
and religious prejudice will then be a solved problem ? 
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Anti-Semitism: A Political Weapon 
in Clerical Hands 


EDWIN H. WILSON 


Anti-Semitism cuts across all creeds. Not only has it causes inher- 
ent to Christian doctrine, but it has sociological causes due to the “in- 
group” and “out-group” attitudes that William Graham Sumner de- 
picted in his “Folkways”. We have heard of Jewish anti-Semitism and 
we have met a few humanist anti-Semites. All anti-Semites are, to the 
extent of their prejudice, uncivilized. But for the purpose of this issue 
—without forgetting the other aspects—we would “factor out’ other 
matters and point to the realities in the Christian churches and tradi- 
tion which belie the universal ethics, rooted in the prophetic movement, 
that preceded them and to which the churches sometimes point as their 
justification for existence. It is ironical that in their own defense Chris 
tian apologists often invoke an ethics which is Jewish in origin, and 
which the anti-Semitic doctrines that were added long after the work 
and teaching of Jesus were over, serve largely to impede or negate. Kari 
Chworowsky and J. J. Murphy have drawn in strong words their indict- 
ment of those doctrines. 

Men are often better than their creeds; we believe it a fact that 
many Christians ignore their creeds in practice and go back to the spirit 
of Jesus to which anti-Semitism is alien. His was a truly catholic spirit; 
his methods were not those of hatred. We are hopeful that within 
Protestantism a considerable body of ministers and laymen possesses a 
similar brotherly spirit and that it will manifest itself in their deeds 
at this time. Among those to whom the indictment of the Christian 
theological patterns that create and perpetuate prejudice against the 
Jews does not apply because their inspiration is found in the prophetic 
sources, including the example of Jesus that preceded the establishment 
of Christian creeds, the Universalists, the more traditional section of 
Unitarians and the Society of Friends are obvious ones. We know also 
that in the evangelical denominations there are social action groups, 
independent of and hence not representative of the official church 
bodies, which actually have been acting in opposition to exclusiveness 
and intolerance. Co-operating through the United Christian Council 
for Democracy, five such groups have shown concern for social justice 
in “the life that now is,” by the recently published ‘Six Battles for 
Peace’ of which one is aimed at the elimination of discrimination. The 
U.C. C. D., moreover, has been willing to work with the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, which is a sixth group included in its fellow- 





For copies of “Six Battles for Peace” write United Christian Council for Democracy, 
457 West 123rd St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 
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ship, and which shares none of the theology which produces anti-Semit- 
ism. In contrast, the Federal Council of Churches in Christ in America 
excludes Unitarians on theological grounds. All of the liberal Chris- 
tians together represent but a small segment of the Protestant whole. 
Usually it is largely the same group that acts, as in the Christian Coun- 
cil on Palestine’ in which we have an effort to support the hope for a 
national Jewish home; or as at the People’s Congress of Applied Reli- 
gion, (Detroit, July 22-24) where there was Christian commitment 
“against the sin of anti-Semitism, a vice employed by agents of tyranny 
to divide the people and to defeat their efforts toward the establishment 
of a people’s world”. To all such we would add our strength! 


In addition to this progressive group in Protestantism there is a 
modern sector which meets the theological problem largely by ignoring 
it. The group, as one of them told us recently, is ‘‘numerically strong 
but generally silent”. To be silent and inactive in respect to anti-Semit- 
ism is to share its guilt. There is little hope that the vast fundamentalist 
group in Protestantism will act to relinquish its anti-Semitic dogmas. 
We do not forget that Calvin tried to guide the Inquisition to Servetus; 
that Calvin, possessed of political power, burned Servetus. Such a 
heretic-hunting spirit still lives in Protestantism and would be as capa- 
ble of using anti-Semitism for its ends as it was of sanctioning the Ku 
Klux Klan, for to Christian orthodoxy the Jew is a stubborn heretic who 
will not be converted. It is not vain, however, to believe that the ethical 
conscience of the modernist group will prompt it to add its strength 
to any and all who are determined to substitute brotherly behavior and 
more irenic doctrines. 


When we turn to the Roman Catholics we are less optimistic. In 
this authoritarian church a few liberal voices may be raised by indi- 
viduals. An archbishop in the southwest may ask Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews to lay aside their differences and unite in solving the perplex- 
ities of the postwar world. Archbishop Spellman may call on the Cath- 
olics of certain occupied countries in central Europe to resist the hideous 
effort of the Nazis to exterminate the Jews. As partners in the National 
Council of Jews and Christians—a project of very limited effectiveness 
because it applies poultices where surgery is needed—a limited number 
of individuals may be allowed to represent Catholicism at a brother- 
hood dinner now and then. But actually the few liberals in the Roman 
Catholic church are always under fire. Moreover, certain other ugly 
facts stare one in the face—facts that a few words spoken in behalf of 
racial amity by a few Catholic clergymen or laymen cannot hide. 





*See “The Voice of Christian America’, Proceedings of the National Conference on 
Palestine, Washington, D. C. March 9, 1944. Obtainable from Christian Council on Pales- 
tine, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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We shall not here enumerate all the signs of an anti-Semitism that 
is intimately linked to the doctrines and polity of the Vatican. Some 
disclaimers of anti-Semitism have been made, but the arrogant doctrinal 
pretensions remain unaltered.’ We are not aware that his church has 
publicly disclaimed the views of Father Charles E. Coughlin. The 
Vatican has a long record of temporizing with Fascist and Nazi evil, as 
in Spain. The Catholic cleric claims to represent the one and only, the 
true and necessary way of salvation. He is backed by an organization 
that is not merely “spiritual” but also “temporal” and very much given 
as a political organization to the use of worldly means in behalf of its 
other-worldly goals. 


In this combination of sectarian exclusiveness and of political ac- 
tivity we find the possibility of a really dangerous spiritual totalitarian- 
ism. The Reverend L. M. Birkhead has pointed out that “most of the 
literature on anti-Semitism misses the real significance of the anti- 
Semitic propaganda of today. Anti-Semitism is not merely a base 
human prejudice. It is much more. It is a political weapon. Merely 
answering the charges of anti-Semitism is not enough.” It is in this 
context, as they go beyond the independent pursuit of their own faith, 
that we oppose the religious leaders and organizations, Protestant or 
Catholic, which supply the basis for an anti-Democratic political 
weapon. 


On its own record the Roman Catholic Church has shouted loudly 
for minority religious rights when in the minority, and been ready to 
deny them when in the majority. With entire consistency, and without 
ourselves being vulnerable to the charge of being anti-Catholic, we 
would expose the anti-religious or irreligious, as well as anti-scientific 
or unscientific aspects of orthodox doctrine. We would deny to no 
person or group the full right to worship, or not to worship, as con- 
science dictates. But freedom of speech and the press do not deny to 
us the accompanying right and duty to reveal whatever we believe to 
be untrue or anti-Democratic. We do not expect or ask Catholics to 
give up their faith. We ask only that they give up political aims and 
methods, and in addition the doctrinal anti-Democratic assertions that 
are capable of being used as a political instrument. The Nazis very 
definitely and very cynically used anti-Semitism as a political weapon. 


‘Striking confirmation of the position of the Roman Catholic Church is found in 
Friends” by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, obtainable from The National Council of Cath 
olic Men,. 1312 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Washington 5, D. C. After showing the 
inconsistency of anti-Semitism with the story of the Good Samaritan, the author says “On 
September 25, 1928, the decree of the Holy Office stated: ‘The Catholic Church habitually 
prays for the Jewish people who were the bearers’ of divine revelation up to the time of 
Christ: This despite, indeed, on account of their subsequent blindness .. ’” Monsignor 
Sheen proceeds to blame those who “rob minds of belief in the divinity of Christ’’ for 
the disintegration of Christianity and, by implication, for anti-Semitism, naming among 
others, Voltaire. 
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Adherents of religion may use it less deliberately and less obviously, 
but they not only have supplied the world with the latent prejudice 
which makes it available to Nazis and Fascists, but the temptation to 
use it themselves always will be present until the teachings on which 
it is based have been exorcized. 

In spite of the existence of many men of goodwill in the Christian 
ranks, the fact remains that we find anti-Semitism in a western world 
that has long been dominated by Christian thought. It is a real question 
whether Christians can eradicate the essentially anti-Semitic character 
of their doctrinal position, without advancing to something that would 
be quite different from what Christianity has been, something that 
does not conflict with modern knowledge of man and the world, and 
yet something which we believe would be much nearer to the spirit of 
Jesus and the other Jewish prophets who preceded him. Fear to advance 
their institutions creatively to such new foundations would explain offi- 
cial Christian silence or ineffective Christian professions with respect 
to anti-Semitism today. 

Believing that Christian theology is not abreast of the outlook of 
even its modernist group, we call upon Protestant Christian modernists 
everywhere to make themselves courageously articulate on this issue. 
Let them ask seriously whether they have by their teaching, or even by 
their silence, been helping to keep anti-Semitism alive among Chris- 
tians. Let them strive at assemblies and conferences to effect official 
institutional action that will destroy these doctrinal sources of anti- 
Semitism. Even though it may seem to cost the church its ambition to 
convert the world, it may be its one chance in time and history to re- 
tain its soul by eradicating this blot upon its record. 

As for Catholicism we can do but two things: expose the errors 
in its doctrines; and oppose every effort to break down the separation 
of state and church that is the foundation of religious freedom. Alfred 
Loisy* once said to us, as he despaired of hope for modernism in the 
Roman Church, “Let the system alone, it will fall of its own weight!” 
But this is not a time for laissez-faire; that fall for which Loisy 
hoped has not occurred. We wish we were mistaken and that even 
Roman Catholicism, giving up its claim to be the sole way for man, 
would seek a path of tolerance and co-operation. But probably this is 
mere wishfulness. 

A world uniting faith, developing unity in ethical action rather 
than in theological dogma, is the world’s need. It is too much to hope 
that adherents of the world’s religions will give up the specifics of 
their severally beloved traditions. But it is necessary that they find a 
way of living and working together. 





‘Excommunicated priest who taught at the College de France, one of the world’s 
greatest biblical critics. 
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LECTURE AGAINST PURISTS 


By JANE MAYHALL 


Not speak a word, lest it be a wrong one? 
Not have a child, lest not a strong one? 
What! what! 

So afraid of the habit of failure? 

So timid of the tongue’s soft labor 

that you drive like your teeth to the bit 
the good speech your own heart has writ? 
O slaves of the unattempted attempt, 

sly keepers of the soul unkempt. 


Then think on the misery of Lazarus, his blind 
awakening from out of a quiescent clime, 

the salt of his blood still quicksand and lime, 
but he arose from out of his time, 

from the old afflictions of death and his time, 
to conquer life anew. 

Was it for murder that Lazarus slew 

death’s purest dark milieu 

with the crass imperfection 

of resurrection ! 


But you—out of your memory’s mirage, 

out of memory’s guilty montage, 

you strangle your child in a moral manger, 
making apt augurs from past dangers. 

And like a sword sunk to its shuddering hilt 
you fear to cut those tendons of guilt, 

the umbilical cord of despair 

attached to the center of fear. 

But now I say, trade conscience for courage 
and like a Lazarus, leap for marriage 

with joy and life again! 


Who knocks on your door at night ? 

Original sin? Or the belly of fright 

digesting your woes like a giant’s cud, 

holding monologues with an ingressive God 

who establishes His presence with a belch and a retch? 

Will you dare open your door or undo the latch 

when there comes a knocking at night and you know it to be, 
with due credulity, 

your soul’s own disputatious appetite? 


Come, open the door and let it in the room 

your tears and blood like bride and groom. 

For out of its sin grows sinew and muscle 

and out of its grief the heart beats docile. 

And know the truth, as a father knows his son, 

that what on earth is ever begun is begun with daring. 
And what is done is done with erring. 








SUPREME ARTIST 


By ROSAMOND DAREAN THOMSON 


To come before flowers or oceans: wait, be poor, 
Hush the crude heart, endure, grow danger-proud— 
Dear martyr, is the part of subtlest courage. 


Entreat the petals, learn the windy water, 
Pause. Clean, clean and complex eye. 

Light (O spiralling umbers!) symbol, sign, 
These are asleep. Be difficult, require 


That truth the hero touches with his heart 
Leashed. He must bleed, die all the way to God 
Then rouse again, endure, live loveless; trained 


To take the innermost pulses of design. 
Doctor of esoteric shapes and shades, 
Never enchanted scientist of green, 
Empty, steady, pitiless and brave. 


THE PROTAGONIST 
By RICHARD EBERHART, LiEuT., U.S.N.R. 


“T put my fingers on their hearts in halls 

Of learning, but pin to walls paper dolls. 

They have their Ph. Ds, their books, their lectures 
The hollow men, the stuffed men, self-breeders— 
Who lack all truth and find all kind of slogans. 
They live within their own enchanted circles 


Patting each other’s heads with sweet love-calls 

As each his secrets to the others tells, 

And the dull cannot tell false manufacturers, 

Leeches of poisonous purple of these bleeders ; 

But the virile see upon the walls all tokens 

Of spiritual dearth and wastage of these dazed uncles. 


Which should give light, a university, appalls— 
And nurse to every aspiration, and spells 

Of insight, and goals, glares with cranky factions 
Each teacher selfish where his trenchant reader 
Would search and never have his spirit broken, 
Would work if truth were hid amid the murk. 


Most where they urge me on they irk me, falls 

I take, a pompous antic kills and quells, 
Absurdity creeps to the upper lattices, 

Invectives hurl themselves like viable pleaders, 
Faithless I walk where I was never woken 

Among imponderables of their shirking shaking.” 








The Cultural Roots of Humanism 
CORLISS LAMONT 


Apart from philosophy as such, a great deal in the cultural life of 
the West has been characterized by a distinctly humanist spirit. This 
was eminently true of the supreme flowering of Greek genius, centering 
in Athens, that took place during the Golden or Periclean Age of the 
fifth century B. C. And of course the European Renaissance, beginning 
in the fourteenth century A. D., marked another notable milestone in 
the development of humanism. In fact, it was with the Renaissance 
that the very word ‘““Humanism’”’ first came into modern usage. Renais- 
sance humanism, both in the Italy of its inception and elsewhere, was 
primarily a revolt against the other-worldly ethic of medieval Christian- 
ity and against the cramping authority of the Church, including the 
long-established ecclesiastical limitations on knowledge. 

On its intellectual and literary side this revolt took the form of an 
intense and far-reaching interest in the Greek and Latin classics and 
started the great revival of learning that ushered in the modern era in 
the West. Although this absorption in the ancient classics was a liber- 
ating and progressive thing at first, it soon became itself an obstacle 
to the development and spread of knowledge in the broadest sense, 
dooming educated men, as Professor John Herman Randall, Jr., states, 
“to a formal and barren preoccupation with the bones of language” 
and centering “the interests and energies of the best intellects upon the 
essentially unscientific and even anti-scientific wisdom of the civic- 
minded and narrowly ethical classic Greeks and Romans.” Even Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, author, scholar and generally acknowledged as the 
greatest humanist of all, displayed a profound and active disdain for 
natural science. In our own times emphasis on the classics in opposition 
to the study of science is a well-known reactionary formula in the field 
of education. 

While individual renaissance thinkers like the Italian, Pietro 
Pomponazzi, went some distance in challenging the dogmas of Catholic 
theology, the humanists of this period did not work out any distinctive 
and inclusive world-view. Their most fundamental and lasting contri- 
bution to the humanist tradition was their insistence that men, no mat- 
ter what was in store for them beyond the grave, should enjoy full- 
heartedly the bounteous goods of this earth and that such enjoyment 
was a natural and wholesome part of the good life. 

It was Erasmus himself who ended his characteristic book The 
Praise of Folly, with the lines: 

. . Drink deep, live long, be jolly 
Ye illustrious votaries of folly.” 
And at times the humanist revulsion against the repressive otherworld- 
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liness that had held human nature in bondage for so many centuries 
turned into almost pure paganism. 

On the continent the humanist spirit of life—exuberant and over- 
flowing in beauty, pleasure and action—received its most magnificent 
rendering in the work of the supreme masters of renaissance art. The 
Italian painters, Raphael, Leonardo and Michelangelo, Titian and 
Tintoretto, to whatever degree they utilized the Christian mythology, 
at one and the same time depicted in sublimest color and form the 
glories of existence in the here and now. Farther north the Rabelaisian 
Rubens crammed into his sprawling and voluptuous canvases all the 
gusto of life in bourgeois Flanders; while the restrained though vital 
Rembrandt, with his balanced light and shade, gave a sense of the in- 
finite power and possibilities of the human personality. In Elizabethan 
England it was the poets who most completely and convincingly ex- 
pressed the humanist attitude toward life. And there William Shake- 
speare, in the all but endless profusion of his dramatic genius, achieved 
heights never transcended by anyone writing in the English language. 

The next great humanist flowering took place as part and parcel 
of the eighteenth-century French Enlightenment which I discussed, in 
a previous article,’ in connection with materialism. Besides the material- 
ist philosophers of that time, the most important and influential intel- 
lect was the brilliant, witty, bold, all-encompassing Voltaire. Voltaire 
can be taken as typical of the humanist reliance on reason and science, 
of its faith in the educability of man and its determination to do away 
with the evils that afflict the human race. This burning interest in the 
welfare of humanity was long known as humanitarianism, though this 
word has now come to have the rather limited meaning of preventing 
the more immediate and obvious kinds of physical suffering through 
philanthropic and reform measures. 

Though in the forefront of the fight against the Catholic Church 
and indeed author of the stirring anti-clerical battlecry, “Ecrasez |’in- 
fame!” Voltaire did not go as far in philosophy as his materialist col- 
leagues and is on record as saying that “If there were no God, it would 
be necessary to invent Him.’ His religious viewpoint was essentially 
that of Deism, a form of religious rationalism which holds that God 
created the universe at the beginning of things and then, retiring to 
the position of Deity Emeritus, left the great world-machine to work 
out its own self-evolution according to natural law. This Deist position 
encouraged the secular, humanist trends of the modern age, since it 
implied that men should rely on their own efforts and intelligence and 
not feel that they could fall back on a Divine Being who would do the 
job for them or rescue them in an emergency. 





The Humanist Tradition”, The Humanist, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 62-69, a companion 
article to this one.—Editor 
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Voltaire and his fellow French Encyclopedists also gave eloquent 
voice to the ideals of international peace and cosmopolitanism, of 
human freedom and democracy, that are so integral a part of human- 
ism. No one has ever surpassed Voltaire’s own formulation of the 
basic spirit behind free speech and civil liberties: “I do not agree with 
a word that you say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it.” 
Much of the humanist spirit of Voltaire and his co-workers was sum- 
med up in their invincible belief in the possibility, and indeed proba- 
bility, of unceasing social progress. The modern idea of progress was 
actually born and brought to maturity during this remarkable upsurge 
of the human mind in France of the Age of Reason. 


That idea, so commonplace in our own times, was quite original 
in those. As Professor Randall says: “It is difficult for us to realize how 
recent a thing is this faith in human progress. The ancient world seems 
to have had no conception of it; Greeks and Romans looked back 
rather to a Golden Age from which man had degenerated. The Middle 
Ages, of course, could brook no such thought. The Renaissance, which 
actually accomplished so much, could not imagine that man could ever 
rise again to the level of glorious antiquity; its thoughts were all on the 
past. Only with the growth of science in the seventeenth century could 
men dare to cherish such an over-weening ambition.” 


There is no room in this survey to give a detailed account of the 
rise of modern science or of the major role of philosophers like Des- 
cartes in its increasing progress and prestige. Scientific developments, 
however, have obviously been of enormous effect in weakening atti- 
tudes of other-worldliness and in furthering the humanist outlook. In 
the first place, scientific discoveries and the scientific temper have done 
much to revise, in the direction of humanism, traditional ideas and 
methods in religion and philosophy; though usually it has not been the 
scientists themselves who have thought through the deeper implications 
of the new findings in astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chology, and other fields. In the second place, applied science in its 
development of the machine and modern technology has opened up 
possibilities of this-earthly abundance and human happiness that were 
hardly dreamt of before. This has resulted in a growing stress on the 
affairs of this mundane sphere, even among those who in theory retain 
supernaturalist beliefs and an other-worldly bent. 

Still another contributor to the French Encyclopedia who should 
be mentioned, actually more of a literary propagandist than a philos- 
opher, was the fiery Jean Jacques Rousseau. He opposed a sloppy reli- 
gion of feeling to the Age of Reason, so that Voltaire wrote he re- 
sembled a philosopher ‘‘as a monkey resembles a man.’ Yet even this 
anti-intellectual Rousseau was humanistic in the sense of passionately 
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advocating a better life for humanity and a more democratic organiza- 


tion of society. ““Man is born free, and everywhere he is in irons,” he 
cried. 


In England of the eighteenth century there were also literary ten- 
dencies of a humanist flavor, with Alexander Pope composing the well- 
known couplet in his ‘Essay on Man’”’: 


‘Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 


In Germany Goethe—whose long career over-arched the last decades of 
the eighteenth century and the first decades of the nineteenth—gave 
unrivalled expression to the humanist spirit of earthy, full-hearted, 
many-sided life. And his poetic drama ‘‘Faust” has sometimes been 
called the “divine comedy” of modern humanism. 


Shortly after the appearance of the first part of ‘‘Faust’’ the youth- 
ful genius of Percy Bysshe Shelley burst upon the world. Expelled 
from Oxford University for his essay on ““The Necessity of Atheism,” 
Shelley never ceased to denounce the superstitions of Christianity, 
though in his latter years he came to believe in the immanent World 
Spirit of pantheism. In his great drama ‘‘Prometheus Unbound” he 
recounts, in poetic form, how Prometheus, who represents the human 
mind and will, gave over his powers to the god Jupiter, who thereupon 
enchains Prometheus and enslaves the race of man. But Jupiter is fin- 
ally overthrown, with the result that both Prometheus and man become 
free. The symbolic meaning of this poem is that the anthropomorphic 
God of theology is the creation of man’s own mind and that man re- 
mains in thraldom to this God until he takes back his destiny into his 
own hands. 


In the closing stanza of “Prometheus Unbound” Shelley gives us 
one of the most splendid passages of militant humanism in all poetry: 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


In the later nineteenth century Honore de Balzac in France, 
Charles Dickens in England and Walt Whitman in America carried 
on the humanistic literary tradition, which can be broadly defined as 
centering around a realistic and sympathetic interest in the multifar- 
ious strivings, crises, thoughts, emotions and ideals of mortal men in 
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their attempt to build a better life for themselves on this earth. In the 
twentieth century, without attempting an inclusive compilation, we can 
take as representative of humanism in literature such writers as Thomas 
Mann, Romain Rolland and Andre Malraux on the continent; Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells and A. E. Housman in England; and Theodore 
Dreiser, Carl Sandburg and John Steinbeck in the United States. 


In the sphere of Christian religion the nineteenth century also wit- 
nessed definite humanist manifestations. Throughout the history of 
Christianity certain individuals and groups have concentrated on the 
“Social Gospel” rather than on the hope of immortality or the complex 
questions of theology. This tendency became more marked than ever 
in the last century, particularly in the Christian Socialist movement 
initiated in Britain in the late forties. Its most effective leaders, who 
were little influenced by Marxist thought, were Frederick Denison 
Maurice, a forward-looking Churchman, and Charles Kingsley, chiefly 
remembered today as the author of novels like “Westward Ho!” and 
“Hypatia.” This Christian Socialism later spread to other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, where it has had able representatives such as 
the late Walter Rauschenbusch, a Baptist, John Haynes Holmes, a reli- 
gious independent and pastor of the Community Church of New York, 
and Harry F. Ward, a Methodist and formerly Professor of Christian 
Ethics at Union Theological Seminary. 


For humanism as such, however, the most important religious de- 
velopment came in the early part of the nineteenth century, with the 
revolt of the radical wing of the Congregational Church and the conse- 
quent establishment, in 1825, of Unitarianism as a separate denomin- 
ation in both Europe and America. At the beginning the stronghold of 
the American Unitarians was in New England where the noted Boston 
preacher, William Ellery Channing, first assumed leadership. Later 
Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo Emerson became the outstanding 
leaders of the movement, especially in its more philosophical aspects. 
While both of them supported transcendentalism, a world-view derived 
from German idealism and therefore non-humanist, theirs was a radical 
step in those days. And on the whole the Unitarians were clearly liber- 
als in theology and also backed most of the important social reforms of 
the century. They stressed, too, the right of individual religious free- 
dom and welcomed into the Unitarian fellowship even those who ques- 
tioned the existence of a personal God. 

A little less than a hundred years after the founding of Unitarian- 
ism the radicals in this sect, most of them from the Middle West, 
started the American movement known as religious humanism. Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, long a Unitarian pastor and at present Dean of the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre at Chicago, initiated the controversy that led 
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to religious humanism by a challenging sermon at Des Moines in 1917 
and an address at the Harvard Divinity School in 1920. Philosopher 
Roy Wood Sellars of the University of Michigan, the Reverend John 
H. Dietrich of Minneapolis and others quickly entered into the debate. 
The result was the definite emergence of the new humanism in re- 
ligion, eventually culiminating in the Humanist Manifesto of 1933. 
This important document was initiated by R. W. Sellars, A. Eustace 
Haydon, L. E. Birkhead, Raymond D. Bragg and Edwin H. Wilson, al! 
except Professors Sellars and Haydon being Unitarian ministers. 

In an able sermon delivered in 1925 Dr. Dietrich showed how 
Unitarianism had naturally laid the basis for humanism. “Unitarian- 
ism,” he said, “offered opportunity for the enunciation of humanism 
by virtue of its underlying principle of spiritual freedom, by its insist- 
ence upon intellectual integrity rather than intellectual uniformity, by 
its offer of religious fellowship to every one of moral purpose without 
regard to his theological beliefs. But this is not the important thing. 
The real reason why Unitarianism was the natural soil for the growth 
of humanism is the fact that Unitarianism was a revolt against ortho- 
dox Christianity in the interest of the worth and dignity of human na- 
ture and the sanctity of human life.” Dr. Dietrich later became one of 
the signers of the Humanist Manifesto. 

Another religious or semi-religious movement which has contrib- 
uted to recent humanist thought is that of Ethical Culture, several ad- 
herents of which signed the Humanist Manifesto. This movement 
originated in New York City in 1876 when Dr. Felix Adler, later Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Columbia University, founded the Society for 
Ethical Culture, an organization with the aim of asserting “the supreme 
importance of the ethical factor in all the relations of life—personal, 
social, national, and international, apart from any theological or meta- 
physical considerations.” True to this fundamental formulation, the 
Ethical Culturalists, while varying in their particular world views, have 
put their emphasis on the this-earthly welfare of mankind and have 
followed the motto of ‘Deed, not creed.”” Other prominent figures in 
Ethical Culture were Percival Chubb, George O’Dell and John Lovejoy 
Eliot, while today Algernon Black and Jerome Nathanson among the 
younger men have taken over leadership. 

In this survey I have not tried to cover all those manifold events 
in the economic, political and social realms that have had significance 
for the growth of the humanist spirit. I shall merely mention the three 
great revolutions of modern times: the American Revolution of 1776, 
the French Revolution of 1789 and the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
Each one of these major upheavals entailed an immense amount of suf- 
fering and violence, and fell short in many particulars. But each one of 
them represented a tremendous advance both for the peoples imme- 
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diately concerned and for mankind at large, rendering a lasting impetus 
to the cause of human freedom and opening up new possibilities for 
the eventual building of a truly humanist world. 

Our own American Declaration of Independence gave ringing 
affirmation to the democratic ideals that are so integral a part of hu- 
manism, when it proclaimed that “all men” have the inalienable right 
to “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” This generalization 
was clearly meant to apply to a// men everywhere and not just to the 
inhabitants of the thirteen colonies. Thus the famous document that 
launched the United States on its epoch-making career as an independ- 
ent nation makes a close approach to the cardinal humanist doctrine that 
holds out the welfare of humanity at large as the supreme ethical aim. 

The author of the Declaration himself, Thomas Jefferson, called 
by Charles and Mary Beard “‘the natural leader of a humanistic democ- 
racy” embodied definite humanist trends in his thinking and asserted: 
“T have no fear but that the result of our experiment will be, that men 
may be trusted to govern themselves without a master. . . . Nor are 
we acting for ourselves alone, but for the whole human race.” 

In my brief outline of the historic roots of modern humanism | 
have treated only the highlights in the great humanist tradition or, per- 
haps I should say, in the great humanist traditions. It is the task of 
present-day humanism to weld together from the past such strands as 
I have indicated, to discard what is unacceptable and keep what is good, 
to take the best from contemporary thought, and then, combining the 
method of reason with the creativity of imagination, to construct its 
own philosophical synthesis. And humanism offers its philosophy to 
the world, not with any illusion of having attained intellectual finality, 
but with the hope and belief that it will prove another useful stepping- 
stone for the peoples of the earth in their long march onward and 
upward. 


CWO 


The One Common Trait 


I look for vast changes in religion. I expect the next fifty years will 
see a moving away from many of the creeds, the doctrines and the rituals 
that have come to seem such an essential part of religion, and a moving 
toward a greater emphasis on man’s bond with his fellows and on the good 
life here on earth. The best faith and the best practice are found in the 
sympathy of man for man. It is the one trait common to all religions, and 
the noblest trait of all religions. 

—CYRUS S. EATON 
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This Is No Time to Drift 


HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


Durable peace is not just a matter of a word more or less in a for- 
eign plank in the democratic or republican platform. Even a child can 
understand that our American political and economic institutions can- 
not survive the strain of an indefinite series of world wars. If a durable 
peace is not established, we face a future of competitive imperialist 
power politics in which America will only be able to protect its interests 
by a more or less permanent war economy with corresponding political 
changes. The alternative policy is not a matter of mouthing pious gen- 
eralities about peace and world order, however. Peace and world order 
have to be built as a continuous process. They are built with materials 
that must be contributed by the nation states. 

Peace has a price, and, like modern income taxes, the price is 
likely to be higher in proportion to the relative prosperity of the nation 
involved. Peace is not just the absence of war. It is the result of the 
continuous channeling of forces that make for justice and for equality 
of opportunity. It therefore calls for greater intelligence and for en- 
lightened’ self-interest on the part of nations that enjoy a relatively 
privileged position. 

The cost of a durable peace may seem high because it will come 
in peacetime, and it will not be merged in the huge flow of war expendi- 
tures. The cost of the new ideas will appear modest, however, if we 
compare it with the price of two world wars which is the bill presented 
to the American people for the old ideas which were proved to be in- 
adequate in the light of changing circumstances. 

In the interdependent world of 1944, independence can only be 
secure if we are as courageous in our basic political thought as the 
Founding Fathers were in 1776. Freedom is not inherited. It can only 
be preserved by a constant process of re-thinking the political and eco- 
nomic conditions that are essential to its continued existence. 

It is not necessary to be a “‘starry-eyed Utopian” to recognize that 
we live in a time when the forces released by demobilization at home 
and by the destruction of our enemies abroad might lead to a disinte- 
gration of our social, economic and political life that would easily make 
the period of the war itself seem almost utopian. This is not a time for 
drift, or for “letting things sick out.” There are no tried and tested 
ideas that have been tried and tested under comparable circumstances. 

Like the Founding Fathers who broke radically with the past, we 
must obviously venture with new ideas in a period in history when only 
the dreamers are practical men. Either we shall develop a spiritual 


‘Summary of address at the Second Annual Citizen’s Conference for a Durable Peace, 
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reach beyond the area in which we have had practical experience, or 
we shall be condemned to ever more devastating repetitions of the 
tragic pattern of the past. 


It is not enough to promise the immediate return of our armed 
forces after the cessation of hostilities. It is more important to promise 
that they will not be returned until adequate assurance has been pro- 
vided that our victory will be translated into an enduring peace. 


It is not enough to preach a respect for the “wisdom of the 
fathers’; unless we develop a corresponding reverence for the rights 
of the future there may be no free American Republic to celebrate the 
foresight of its founders. 


It is not enough to demand the protection of essential American 
interests and resources unless it is clearly spelled out that neither the 
democratic idea nor the material standard of living can be safeguarded 
in America if they are not preserved elsewhere as well. Independence 
must be built upon the recognition of interdependence, or chaos will 
result. Two world wars in one generation should have made it clear 
that hard-boiled economics and realistic politics both confirm the reli- 
gious insight that we are all part of one another. 

To put it more concretely and more narrowly: If German youth 
and German civilian life are to be re-oriented, the economic as well as 
the spiritual resources must be available. Will we share in their pro- 
vision ? 

If our peace terms are not going to allow Germany to engage in 
defense-related industries, positive policies providing alternative em- 
ployment must be formulated and adopted, or the idleness resulting 
from our peace terms will provide a new temptation to another incarna- 
tion of German militarism. 

Such a policy will call for economic and financial support. It will 
also mean that markets will have to be opened to these new peace in- 
dustries of Germany. Obviously American economic capacity will be 
greater than that of devastated Europe or of the Soviet Union or Britain. 
Are we ready to contribute our share? How far will our loyalty to a 
misguided tariff tradition allow us to go in that direction? 

The gold standard broke down because of the chaotic competition 
in economic nationalism which destroyed the international markets in 
which gold became an international currency. It follows that even the 
restoration of the gold standard calls for explicit international organ- 
ization. If European—including English—balances of payments are not 
to be lopsided during the post-war years, and if competitive currency 
depreciation is to be prevented, only international provisions for the 
administration of orderly exchanges can insure reasonable stability. 
This will call for ample cushioning reserves to which America will of 
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necessity have to make large contributions. Does any one today believe 
that stable currencies in debtor nations can be achieved without ade- 
quate provisions for the expansion of debtor country’s markets in the 
creditor countries ? 


Four Forms of Collectivism 
CARL BECKER 


Collectivism is a general term which may be applied to the trend 
in all industrialized countries during the last hundred years toward a 
greater degree of governmental regulation of the economic life of the 
community. In this sense it is set over against the terms “‘laissez-faire’’, 
and “free economic enterprise’. There are four different forms of col- 
lectivism, differing according to the extent of governmental regulation 
and the methods employed to effect it. These are Social Democracy,’ 
Socialism, Communism and Fascism. 

1. Social Democracy is the form of collectivism that has appeared 
in all democratic industrialized countries during the last hundred years. 

In the United States there has been for the last seventy-five years 
an increasing amount of governmental regulation of private economic 
enterprise for improving the social and economic life of the masses of 
the people. In the United States freight rates were regulated in the 
1870's, and we have had the social legislation which T. R. called “The 
Square Deal,”” Woodrow Wilson the “New Freedom,” and F. D. R. 
the “New Deal.” 

2. Socialism. In the middle of the nineteenth century Karl Marx 
formulated a philosophy of history and a social theory which he called 
“scientific socialism’ or “communism.” At that time the two terms 
meant the same thing. Socialism and Communism are both based on 
the theories of Karl Marx but each advocates different methods of 
reaching the goal of nationalization of land and industry, of govern- 
ment control of production and distribution of wealth. Socialism be- 
lieves these aims can be accomplished by the democratic procedure and 
by peaceful means. Communism still holds to the orthodox Marxian 
doctrine of violent revolution and dictatorship. 

3. Communism. In 1917 the Russian Revolution occurred, and was 
carried through by Lenin and the Bolshevik Party more or less along 
the Marxian lines—dictatorship, nationalization of land and industry, 
etc. To distinguish this type of socialism from the peaceful sort advo- 
cated by the majority Socialist Parties in other countries, Lenin adopted 
the word Communism. 


‘Summary of address given at the Second Annual Citizen’s Conference for a Durable 
Peace, Hamilton, N. Y., July 28, 1944. 
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4, Fascism is the general term to denote the systems established 
in Italy, Germany, etc. German Fascism resembles Russian Commun- 
ism in being a one-man, one-party dictatorship, in suppressing demo- 
cratic political forms and democratic liberties. But in other respects it 
differs radically. 

Communism regards the dictatorship and the suppression of the 
individual liberties as temporary; Fascism regards both as permanent. 
Communism accepts the idea of equality of nations; Fascism the idea 
of the domination of inferior nations by the “master race.” Commun- 
ism adopts force and brutality as a temporary means to attain ends not 
otherwise attainable; Fascism adopts them as permanent means, good 
in themselves. 

These are the four forms of collectivism proposed or adopted dur- 
ing the last one hundred years. They agree in one respect only: they all 
reflect the general trend toward a greater degree of governmental regu- 
lation of economic life. In all other respects they differ. Social Democ- 
racy asks us to give up none of our democratic liberties, but only to ac- 
cept whatever regulation of private economic enterprise may be neces- 
sary for the general welfare. Socialism asks us to give up permanently 
private economic enterprise in land and industry (which does not mean 
that no one shall have any “private property’), but none of the other 
liberties. Communism asks us to give up private economic enterprise 
in land and industry permanently, and the political and intellectual 
liberties for the time being, with the assurance that in some undeter- 
mined future time they may be restored to us. Fascism ask us to give up 
all of our liberties forever, and trust to the leader to act and think for 
us better than we can for ourselves. 

Which form of collectivism do we want? It is obvious that the 
overwhelming majority of the people of the United States do not want 
Communism, Fascism, or Socialism. It is useless to say we do not want 
any form of collectivism, any form of government regulation of eco- 
nomic enterprise. 

We already have a good deal of government regulation, and will 
undoubtedly have more of it. The complex technological society in 
which we live makes it inevitable. 

We cannot reverse the trend toward governmental regulation, but 
we can choose the particular brand of regulation we prefer. Undoubt- 
edly we prefer what I have called Social Democracy to any of the 
others. If so, we had better choose that form while it is bargain day, 
and not drift along until it is too late to have it at any price. 
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Religion as Fact and as Fancy 
A Naturalist's View 


ALAN DEVOE 


The awareness of the numiizozs' in its simplest form—the aware- 
ness of a greater life to which our own life, and all the multiplicity of 
phenomena, are related as corpuscles—may well, I think, be a primary 
intuition, an aboriginal instinct of the human heart. This, I believe, is 
all that is meant by the so-called original revelation alluded to in Gene- 
sis. It is scarcely more than an “animal-awareness,” a feeling that we 
are a ‘‘less’”’ within a ‘‘greater.” 

This minimal and sub-intellectual sensation may be given, if one 
likes, the name religion. This is religion which neither requires proof 
nor is susceptible of disproof; for it simply zs: like the primary intuition 
of the will, or like the fact of heliotropism (which whimsically it may 
be said to resemble). 

The desire of the corpuscle to flow harmoniously in the veins of 
the primally intuited greater corpus is the religious impulse. When it 
confines itself to this elementary and important role, it is a piety which 
is perhaps the most valuable thing in human life. It is like the piety of 
the sap, obeying its dim behests in the veins of the plant. It is like the 
piety of a snake, accommodating its body to the greater contours and 
rhythms and stresses of the greater body of the earth, which it some- 
how deeply senses but cannot image. 

It is quite clear that religion is not a matter needing discussion or 
debate. The moth has an impulse to seek the light. The worm has an 
impulse to seek the dark. The thrush in season has a fierce instinct to 
bid it sing. Man has in his blood an awareness of participance in larger 
reality, and an urge to be harmonious with the great drives and thrusts 
and circles and cycles of whatever that mysterium tremendum may be. 
By certain courses—as of meditation, self-discipline, the humbling of 
the ego—he may open his heart to better reception and perception; by 
opposite courses, he may blunt his corpuscular awareness, and thus 
presently wander in the wrong direction, and soon find himself a lonely 
corpuscle or a dead corpuscle, alienated from the proper directional 
flow in the veins of the absolute. 

However, there is also a thing which is properly to be called myth- 
ology, but which is commonly considered to be religion. It may be 
described as the proud and persistent attempt of humanity to insist that 
it has seen the face—or the faces—of the greater body in which it in- 
tuitively understands itself to be a corpuscle, and to pretend, more often 
than not, that from the lips in the face there has been heard an utter- 


'The awe and awe-inspiring quality associated with religion and deity—Edjtor 
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ance of speech. The face, as scarcely needs saying, is generally repre- 
sented as looking very pleased with its corpuscles, and the face’s words 
are represented to be of an approbatory if not indeed flattering nature. 
About religion, in the above-mentioned terms of its minimal defin- 
ition, there need never be a quarrel, from science or any other quarter. 
About mythology, it is the duty of all to be profoundly skeptical. 


CWO 


The Democratic Use of the Radio 
Editorial 


The problem of radio propaganda was forcibly impressed upon us some 
years ago in connection with the powerful pro-Fascist hookup of Father Charles 
E. Coughlin. Long before the danger of such clerical Fascism was a cause of 
public concern to our government, opponents of Father Coughlin had to buy 
radio time to reply to him piecemeal through scattered and usually small sta- 
tions. Ordinarily these replies did not reach the same audiences that had heard 
Coughlin’s fulminations. On one occasion we were cut off in the middle of our 
radio talk on Father Coughlin in an act still unexplained, and we talked to a 
dead microphone for twenty minutes. Protest to the station by listeners and 
notice in the labor press admirably persuaded the station to offer us another go 
at it without cost we journeyed back to prove to whom-ever might listen that 
the columns of Father Coughlin’s Social Justice included material taken word 
for word from Nazi sources. 

Interesting sidelight: the chief objection of Catholic listeners was that in 
our talk we had presumed to “‘unfrock” the radio divine by calling him Mr. 
instead of Father or Reverend. Though we hold it a good idea, no thought of 
unfrocking him had occurred to us, for we know it isn’t done that way. It was 
just that we couldn’t easily bring ourselves to the use of holy terminology for 
one who was spreading a very unholy hatred of Jews, liberals and others. 

We hold it an abuse of the franchise and a danger to democracy for radio 
time to be made available for savage, one-sided partisanship. If the economic 
views of a prospective broadcaster do not suit those who control the broadcast 
chains, or the sponsors who constitute the chief business of the chains, radio 
time can be denied as “partisan.” But if they are sympathetic to program con- 
tent, partisanship by no means stops them. 

Were we able to sponsor a National Humanist Hour to counterbalance 
national hookups of religious orthodoxy, we would on all highly controversial 
matters, seek and provide for a response on the spot by those attacked. That, 
we hold, would be the democratic way. We suggest that liberals everywhere 
study and act with regard to the present radio broadcast abuses. On the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Second Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith, the important address at that Conference by Bernard E. Smith, 
legal counsel for the British Broadcasting Company, should prove the signal for 
concerted attention by thoughtful Americans to the need for improved radio 
content under more democratic circumstances. 


—EDWIN H. WILSON 
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Sokolsky Against Science 


In the New York Sun recently appeared an article by columnist George 
Sokolsky criticizing and condemning a recent book, ““The Meaning of Intelli- 
gence,” by Dr. George E. Stoddard, commissioner of education, state of New 
York. From Dr. Stoddard’s book Mr. Sokolsky quotes: 

“Thus throughout the world of religion, a mature intellect is expected to 
embrace concepts and relationships abhorrent to the inquiring mind of an aver- 
age child. 

“Feeble in mind are the persons whose intact brains, giving the highest 
promise up through childhood (as shown by insight into school subjects and 
other relationship), have been so systematically drugged with the vapors of 
dogma, superstition and pseudo logic as to fail at the lowest attribute levels. 
They live in a mental darkness of their own choosing. If this seems far-fetched, 
it is necessary only to examine the futile activities of good brains—the best of 
their time, and surely not inferior in tissue potentiality to those of our era— 
during a full thousand years of human history. These dark ages persist in a 
land of marvelous mechanics and universal education. Mark out an area from 
which scientific methodology is barred and you have encompassed the happy 
hunting ground of primitive tradition, dogma and propaganda. 

“It is the physiologically intact minds, sure of themselves, bathed in an 
accepted culture, that go astray along lines inimical to straight thinking—the 
world’s fanatical leaders who press down upon others a devastating social inher- 
itance. Man-made concepts, such as devils, witches, totems, taboos, hell fire, 
original sin, divine right, predestination, reincarnation, salvation-through-death- 
in-battle, and divine revelation, related to no genetic patterns, but kept alive in 
an unending chain of emotionally tinged spoken and printed words, have dis- 
torted the intellectual processes of millions of persons over the centuries.” 

Without comment on the remainder of the book or its elucidating side- 
lights, Mr. Sokolsky pronounces anathema on the author’s attitude toward reli- 
gion and the “suffering” public schools. Mr. Sokolsky’s inexpertness in the 
field of religion, science and biblical research is obvious. As here displayed, his 
intelligence is incommensurate with his writings on other subjects. He condemns 
such “‘atheistic-materialistic’’ education and berates science in general for its de- 
structive attitude toward religion and dogma. He asserts: ‘Religion, at any rate, 
tried to teach love and human brotherhood. But science has smashed all that 
and we deal only with scientific facts now—and look at us!’ Then he continues: 

“The atheistic-materialistic education of mankind during the past few 
decades has little to offer except a few tricks in astronomy and electricity, chem- 
istry and medicine. So we prolong life by sulfa drugs and penicillin and wipe 
it out by the most colossal bombings in history; so we prevent disease by pro- 
phylaxis and kill more human beings than ever before in wars. So we know all 
about the social sciences and we have increased hate upon this earth. 

“Religion at any rate tried to teach love and human brotherhood. It did 
soften the heart of the savage and it did introduce the human race to the idealism 
of love. It moved far, even in the direction of outlawing war. It painted visions 
and created hopes for a brotherhood of man, consecrated by the love of God 
and the urge for an ethical life. 

“No, Dr. Stoddard! You can’t teach my children any such hokum, and 
that is one reason why I, a taxpayer, paying for the upkeep of public schools, 
send my children to private schools. 1 don’t want to expose them to your intel- 
lectual jungle until they realize what nonsense can be written in the jargon of 
science. 
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Actually, scientists have immensely aided the cause of real religion, and 
usually or always, like Dr. Stoddard, have been earnest advocates of righteous 
living and the idealism of love and human brotherhood—many of them mem- 
bers of churches! 

When our critic, Mr. Sokolsky, refers to the present wars, he evidently 
forgets that 4s religion has not stopped them or prevented the horrors and 
sufferings which present-day science is doing much to alleviate. 


Science does not combat honest religion, but has helped enormously to give 
to the world a saner, better religion. And, as Dr. Stoddard wisely avers, the old 
man-made concepts—devils, witches, original sin, divine revelation, etc.—are 
kept alive by an unending chain of emotionally tinged spoken and printed words, 
distorting the intellectual processes of millions of persons over the centuries. 


Dr. Stoddard makes a plea for greater intelligence in the field of religion. 
An intellectually acceptable religion is greatly needed, in these chaotic times, as 
never before. 


Now available is the accumulated wisdom of the ages. For enlightened 
people, the old-fashioned heaven has been swept away by the astronomer, and 
hell has been driven from its old resting-place by the geologists. Religion should 
be freed from absurd myths and mysticism originating in the ignorance of a 
primitive age. 

As Dr. Stoddard would indicate, the intelligent can no longer be fed upon 
the old outgrown dogmas. Even the inquiring child today refuses to assimilate 
the absurdities still embodied in some theologies. The cause of religion is being 
retarded by the insistent refusal of some churches to progress with modern 
scientific discoveries. 

Scientists, of course, have proved the fallacy of many legends and 
misconceptions still retained in some church creeds. One may dispense with the 
biblical myths and miracles and found one’s moral life upon the beautiful and 
unselfish life of Jesus and all the other heroes of the world, of whom we have 
many examples today. Because they are men, they show what human beings 
may become. 

Science gives us a more reliable view of man and life than supernaturalism. 
Scientists are modest in their claims and do not profess to understand ai/ their 
discoveries of nature. But let us recognize with Albert Einstein that science 
takes us to a greater wonder and reverence than the myths of religious ortho- 
doxy which science has outmoded. In ‘Living Philosophies’ Einstein wrote: 

“The most beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious. It is the source of 
all true art and science. He to whom the emotion is a stranger, who can no longer pause 
to wonder and stand rapt in awe, is as good as dead; his eyes are closed. This insight into 
the mystery of life, coupled though it be with fear, has also given rise to religion. To 
know that what is impenetrable to us really exists, manifesting itself as the highest wisdom 
and the most radiant beauty which our dull faculties can comprehend only in their most 
primitive forms—this knowledge, this feeling, is at the center of true religiousness.” 

The orthodoxies with their cut-and-dried creeds do not foster this sense of won- 


der ; they kill it with their ready-made, dogmatic answers. They substitute super- 
stition for an open, questing, exalted reverence before the as-yet-unknown. A 
Sokolsky could not be expected to understand this because the spirit of science 
is not in him. 

No, Mr. Sokolsky, Dr. Stoddard’s book has not ‘smashed our ideals of 
human love and brotherhood.” Modern science has given us the basis for a more 
unifying religion and a loftier spiritual outlook than this groping world has ever 
before known. 


—LUCILE E. SHAFER 
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Dr. Meiklejohn on Humanism and the Radio 


Editor, The Humanist: 


Many thanks for your kind offer of space in your columns! As I accept it, 
may I also express to Mr. O’Dell and Mr. Bahm my appreciation of their 
interest ? 


You suggest two issues, (1) the general question of my relation to human- 
ism and the humanists, and (2) the more specific questions raised by your attack 
upon the radio series conducted by Education for Freedom, Inc. 


In this brief reply I fear that I can do little with the general issue which 
is, for me, as basically perplexing as it is basically important. In my book, ‘Edu- 
cation Between Two Worlds,” I struggled desperately for clarity on this prob- 
lem. And, again, the correspondence with Mr. Nagel was directed by both of 
us to the same end. But we had, apparently, very little success. In the field as 
a whole, however, the issue is, I think, clearing. A. E. Murphy, in ‘The Uses 
of Reason,” has done very valuable service. So, too, Benne, Axtelle, Smith, and 
Ranf, in ‘The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Democratic Society,’’ seem 
to me to have taken a definite step forward in formulating a theory of teaching. 
And yet progress is slow. For a long time we shall need patient and friendly 
discussion, directed not so much at mutual refutation as at mutual understanding. 

The more specific question takes two forms, (1) whether or not a single 
radio station, such as Mutual, has given or should give, an equal hearing to 
both sides of a popular discussion and (2) whether or not the point of view 
represented by Education for Freedom Inc. has, in general, received undue em- 
phasis as against the arguments which we call “progressive.” 

On the first of these questions I am, of course, deeply concerned that, in 
the discussions of public policy, all parties, shall be adequately heard. But how 
that general responsibility should be shared by a number of radio stations is a 
complicated question whose answer I do not know. 

With respect to the second question. I have no authority to speak for 
Education for Freedom, Inc. My only connection with the organization is that 
of having been its guest on one occasion. But, as an onlooker, I am surprised by 
the sharpness of your attack. Are you soberly suggesting that, in recent years, 
“progressive” educational theory has been denied a fair hearing in the United 
States? As a progressive, I would insist that quite the contrary is true. In the 
large, the progressive argument has had, for a long time, the run of the field. 
So far as the principles of democratic fairness are concerned, our more serious 
question has been whether criticisms of the dominant progressivism could win 
an effective hearing. And your resentment of Education for Freedom seems to 
me a case in point. That movement is trying to express a point of view which 
is still relatively unknown, unpopular, little understood. We who are studying 
education need to know it. The progressive theory in which I believe needs and, 
in its better forms, welcomes far more searching criticism than it has yet received. 
In a sane and active democracy such criticism is not resented. It is encouraged 
and answered in a genuine attempt at mutual self-criticism. 

Since you interpret Education for Freedom as hostile to progressivism I 
must tell you of an incident which bears on that issue. There came to me re- 
cently a letter from the Director of the Progressive Education Association. He 
asked if he might publish in his Journal my talk in the Education for Freedom 
series. He said of the talk, “it is so timely and in so many respects coincides 
with the underlying philosophy of progressive education that I am writing to ask 
your permission to have it, in part at least, reprinted in one of the forthcoming 
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issues of our journal which appears monthly from October to May’’—I cite this 
incident because it supports my impression that you are oversimplifying the 
relations between humanism and progressivism. Many non-humanists are pro- 
gressive so far as teaching is concerned. And some humanists are, in teaching 
method, clearly reactionary. If, on the authority of Mr. O'Dell and Mr. Bahm, 
I may take myself to be, in some sense, a humanist, I would assert that our 
humanists have as little right to say that our opponents are, as such, “non-pro- 
gressive’’ as we have to say that they are, as such, ‘non-scientific’ or “non- 
democratic.” In multitudes of cases such characterizations are invalid. They 
obscure our problem rather than clarify it. For this reason your attack on Edu- 
cation for Freedom seems to me ill-advised. Out of my own acquaintance I 
know that it is an idle waste of time to think of the President and the Dean of 
St. John’s College in terms of conspiratorial attempt to deny to the opposition 
a fair hearing. These two friends of mine may be wrong in their theorizing but 
they are too busily engaged in trying to formulate and to administer a novel 
program of liberal education to have part in such conspiracies. I am not sug- 
gesting that they would conspire if they were not busy. I am saying only that 
they are struggling with a problem which is of vast importance to all of us. We 
should be trying to understand them. We should be helping them to under- 
stand themselves. 

May I, tor the record, add that my letter which you printed in the Spring 
issue was not intended for publication. I meant it to be only a personal response 
to what I took to be a personal note from you. If I had known that it would 
be published I would have written it differently. 


—ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


Editor's Reply 


We shall first sunimarize the exchange of views in our quarterly that pre- 
ceded the above letter from Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn. Dr. Ernest Nagel re- 
viewed Dr. Meiklejohn’s ‘Education Between Two Worlds,” claiming that the 
book advocated a variety of totalitarian education. Dr. Meiklejohn replied that 
he wasn’t properly understood by Dr. Nagel. Nothing was settled between 
them. The Editor of Te Humanist in correspondence with Dr. Meiklejohn ex- 
pressed his surprise that the distinguished educator was associatetd with Messrs. 
Buchanon, Hutchins, Sorokin, Nef, Barr and Mortimer Adler in the Education 
for Freedom, Inc., broadcasts then just beginning. We hoped he would repre- 
sent a progressive viewpoint and defend those already under attack. Dr. Meikle- 
john in reply made a sharp and sweeping indictment of all who write for The 
Humanist as identified with “a type of philosophy which seems to be both 
superficial and dogmatic.” “I fear this is a bit controversial . . .” Dr. Meiklejohn 
added. He may have meant this as personal, but we understood it otherwise. 
Its reference was so general we felt that his charges should reach all for whom 
they were intended. Publishing the letter, we invited him to present his views 
on humanism and humanists. Let it be noted that so far, aside from indicating, 
in response to queries from Archie Bahm and George O'Dell, that he 7s a human- 
ist, he has not answered this point. 

In his letter which we print in this issue Dr. Meiklejohn refers to our edi- 
torial—'‘Miseducation for Freedom, Inc.”—in which we challenged the fairness 
of Mutual Broadcasting Company in lending itself to a one-sided propaganda 
from which “naturalists, humanists, religious liberals, progressive educators, 
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secularists” were not only excluded, but also consistently subjected to attack. 
Dr. Meiklejohn felt our editorial was too sharp. We asked Sidney Hook to pre- 
sent a careful summary of the whole broadcast series and we stated on presenting 
the summary that Dr. Hook “had proved the one-sided and tendentious char- 
acter” of Education for Freedom, Inc. as well as the undemocratic procedure of 
the Mutual Network. In his address in that series Dr. Meiklejohn gave what 
Dr. Hook called ‘‘a forthright criticism of the theory and practice of free enter- 
prise’ and ‘‘a very curious’ argument for education in which he held that a 
free society cannot be based on the elective system and that ‘All the people 
must study the same lessons.” “Read one way,” said Sidney Hook, “his view 
coincides with the position of the overwhelming majority of progressive educa- 
tors and read another way, it puts Meiklejohn in the Hutchins-Adler Camp sans 
theology.” Dr. Meiklejohn’s letter in this issue brings us to that point. 

In passing we would simply note that if Dr. Meiklejohn finds A. E. Mur- 
phy reasonable in his book ‘‘The Uses of Reason,’”’ he may also find reasonable 
Dr. Murphy's examination and rejection, at the Second Conference on the Scien- 
tific Spirit and Democratic Faith, of the educational program of Messrs. Hutch- 
ins, Barr, Adler, etc. But this is not a main issue in this correspondence. Dr. 
Meiklejohn’s introduction of irrelevant comments on other issues involving pro- 
gressive education and Education for Freedom, Inc. is discouraging and sheds 
no light on the very serious issue already at stake: namely, whether it is demo- 
cratic and just procedure for a broadcasting chain licensed by the United States 
Government to lend itself to one-sided propaganda with no chance for the 
group attacked to be heard. He leaves us a little like A. A. Milne’s Muffin Man 
—'‘. .. round and round we go.” We shall therefore focus on the main issue: 
whether Mutual Broadcasting System's procedure in presenting the one-sided 
Education for Freedom, Inc., was just and democratic and in keeping with sound 
public policy. 

The facts, as we have determined them, are: 

Education for Freedom, Inc., secured free time on a coast-to-coast radio 
hook-up for thirteen consecutive Mondays from the Mutual Broadcasting System 
on the basis of assurances—to quote Mr. Miller McClintock, President of Mu- 
tual—that “its speakers represented the widest diversity of philosophical view- 
points in American education to-day.” Spokesmen for Education for Freedom, 
Inc., maintained that it ‘is neither for nor against any cause or institution. It is 
for education...” 

A two-fold deception was practiced: One against the Mutual System, and 
one against the listening public. Anyone doubting this should read in our Spring 
1944 issue Professor Sidney Hook’s digest of the Education for Freedom radio 
talks, whose accuracy Mr. Meiklejohn has not questioned.’ 

Although the Mutual Broadcasting System, as a result of a vast correspond- 
ence, was apparently convinced that “it had burned its fingers,” it refused and 
still refuses, for reasons known only to itself, to permit a reply by the school 
of educational thought attacked under its auspices. 

The issues are clear; because of the enormous power of the radio as an 
agency of education and communication they are acute. Mr. Meiklejohn assures 
us that he is deeply concerned that all points of view be adequately heard. We 
do not doubt his concern. When he adds, however, “but how that general re- 
sponsibility should be shared by a number of radio stations is a complicated 
question whose answer I do not know,” he leaves us gasping. The mechanics 





*A copy of this may be had on receipt of 5c in stamps from American Humanist 
Association. 
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of rectifying Mutual's unfair and undemocratic procedure are indicated in the 
arrangements it made for Education for Freedom, Inc. Mutual shouldered the 
responsibility by co-sponsoring an extremely partisan and polemical criticism of 
naturalistic and humanist philosophies of education; it allowed a by no means 
representative group of men to speak as if representative of American educa- 
tion; the least it could have done was to give the other sides an opportunity— 
integral to the series—to state their case. Our editorial was designed to bring 
home to Mutual its moral and intellectual obligations to the democratic com- 
munity it serves. Mr. Meiklejohn has disappointed us in two ways—that he did 
not present a clear statement of the viewpoint under attack, as we hoped he 
might, and that he did not join us in a strong protest both to Mutual and to 
Education for Freedom, Inc. Not only has Mr. Meiklejohn failed to make any 
protest, but our own first, mild protest provoked him into making the charge 
that we were identifying humanism with a superficial and dogmatic philosophy. 

Mr. Meiklejohn shifts to an additional issue when in his second point he 
argues that the standpoint of Education for Freedom, Inc., has not received 
undue emphasis in recent discussions. On the contrary, according to him, it is 
progressive education which has monopolized public discussion of education, 
its critics cannot win an effective hearing, and our “resentment of Education for 
Freedom” is a case in point. 

Misunderstanding could not be more complete. As well argue that Mr. 
Jones ought not to protest against being libelled and denounced as an enemy of 
his country because, first, the libels are infrequent and second, since Mr. Jones 
has spoken his piece on other occasions, he should cease persecuting his libellers 
by asking for an opportunity to address the millions who have listened to the 
libels. Despite Mr. Meiklejohn’s intimations, we are not partisans of any par- 
ticular brand of progressive or conventional education. We believe in freedom 
of speech on the air and elsewhere. We do not know whether Mr. Meiklejohn’s 
statement that critics of progressive education have great difficulty in being ac- 
corded a hearing is true. Judging by the testimony of our ears (the radio) and 
our eyes (the public press) we are inclined to doubt it. Reading the syndicated 
columns of Woodlock, Mallon, Sokolsky, and Lippmann reenforces our doubts. 
Watching the Hutchins-Barr-Adler clique receive the greatest build-up in the 
history of education redoubles our doubts. But true or not, Mr. Meiklejohn’s 
statement is irrelevant. For the Education for Freedom, Inc., broadcasts were 
attacks not only on progressive education, but also on the naturalism and hu- 
manism with which they were identified. That identification Mr. Meiklejohn 
believes is false. Why, then, in view of the character of the other speakers, 
whose beliefs were surely known to him, did Mr. Meiklejohn fail to come to 
the defense of humanism and naturalism—at least in defense of their democratic 
right to a chance to reply—against Van Doren, Brandt, Hutchins, Nef, Noyes, 
Sorokin, Gannon and Adler? 

The humanism for which we stand had no spokesman on the Education 
for Freedom, Inc., program, although it was subject to misrepresentation and 
polemic attack. Moreover, humanism and naturalism have not had the same 
opportunity to present their case on the air and in the press as the supernatural- 
ist and obscurantist theology of Dr. Meiklejohn’s associates. 

Our pages are still open to Mr. Meiklejohn, whom we respect in the same 
proportion as we deplore his lending a protective coloration to Education for 
Freedom, Inc., to show in what way we are identifying humanism with a ‘“‘super- 
ficial and dogmatic philosophy.” 

—EDWIN H. WILSON 
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Heaven for War Casualties—Installment Plan 


A Canadian subscriber has sent us the following letter from the Archbishop of Winni- 
peg to parents of men in service. Copies, “printed from a cut, an exact photographic 
reproduction of the Archbishop’s letter’’ may be had from The Gospel Witness and Prot- 
estant Advocate, 130 Gerrard Street East, Toronto 2, Canada.—Editor 


A LETTER FROM AN ARCHBISHOP 
Archbishop’s House 
353 St. Mary’s Ave. 
Winnipeg, Man., March Ist, 1944. 
My dear Catholic Parents: 

I have received from the Pastors of the different Parishes a list of those 
who have boys overseas. Some time ago, as you are aware, I called on Catholic 
Mothers to enroll their boys as Perpetual Members of the Society of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. I said: “What better guarantee for any boy exposed to all 
the hazards of war! A guarantee, should he be killed, that he will go at once 
to his Maker, to be with Him for all eternity. A guarantee, should it be God’s 
will, that he will return to his dear Mother and to those who love him.’ This 
has been explained to you over and over again, from the pulpit and you have 
been urged to enroll your boys. A few, who have been personally contacted, 
have answered the appeal, but all the others have maintained a stolid indiffer- 
ence. If I were to conclude that you are indifferent to the safety of your boy, 
I would be doing you a grave injustice. You are not indifferent. What then 
can be the reason for the inaction! Some say, in fact many say, that they cannot 
afford it. That is not a reason, that is a specious excuse, unworthy of a Catholic 
Mother. You receive a portion of the boy’s pay, and what better use can you 
make of it. ‘“‘Oh,’’ you answer, ‘‘I am trying to have a nest egg for my boy when 
he returns.” When he returns. Wouldn't it be better to take the best means you 
know to ensure the boy’s return. If he does not return, what good, under heaven, 
will the “nest egg’” be to him. I am not advising you to take the boy’s money, 
I would much prefer that you use your own money. But, if you must take the 
boy’s money, take it as a loan. Surely you will be able to make it up in the 
years to come. Do you not think, with a little economy and a few less shows, 
you will be able to set aside one dollar a month, until the full amount is paid 
up? It is not necessary to pay the $40.00 at once. You can pay any sum you 
wish by installments. You can pay, say, $5.00 a month, or $10.00 every three 
months. You can take a year, you can take two years, you can even take three 
years. Three years, that is almost the equivalent of One Dollar per month. The 
important thing is to ensure the boy’s safety, as far as we can do so,—his safety 
in time and eternity. 

One Catholic Mother in this Archdiocese enrolled her boy on Feb. 20th, 
paying $20.00. He was killed on Feb. 22nd. Do you not think that the mother’s 
heart found some consolation in what she had done? 

I have placed this matter in the hands of the Franciscan Fathers, at 233 
Carlton Street (Tl. 29 136). If you want further explanation, see them or get 
in touch with them. If time permits, they will probably get in touch with you. 

Dear Catholic Parents, we have a chance to do something that will live 
long in the Annals of the Church in Western Canada, and let us merit God’s 
blessing by doing it. 

Yours very devotedly in Xto., 


ALFRED A. SINNOTT, 
Abp. of Winnipeg. 
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The Common Man in the New World 


The doctrine of man is the focal point in determining hope or despair for 
the future. Religious orthodoxy and political reaction alike have sought to de- 
fend themselves by attacking the competence of human nature to effect social 
progress. But their challenge renews the questions: Has man what it takes to 
build a decent world? Can man govern himself, or must he leave that to some 
elite? Shall the expert be servant or ruler? Cynics are saying that we are in for 
a hard-boiled period of domination by ‘‘the tough, bright boys” who will give 
us a new form of fascist rule under the guise of a managerial revolution. Carl 
Friedrich’s ‘“The New Belief in the Common Man’” brings a needed answer to 
all such aristocratic programs. It is of particular concern to humanists, both be- 
cause it offers critical and relevant content for their central faith in man, and 
because it advocates Pan-Humanism as the foundation for a democratic world 
order. 

There are four elements in a revised and realistic view of the common man 
in the conception developed by Professor Friedrich. (1.) Belief in the common 
man should be stripped of those elements of excessive optimism which, in their 
extreme form, lead almost to the claim that the common man is infallible. 
Especially inadequate is the rationalist view of the nineteenth century as pro- 
claimed in the French and American Revolutions. This can be summed up by 
the words of Tom Paine in his “Age of Reason’: “Certain I am that when 
opinions are free, either in matters of government or religion, truth will finally 
and powerfully prevail.” Give the simple mind the facts, according to this view, 
which was unfolded in the writings of Bentham, Emerson, Thoreau and Whit- 
man, and he will see the reasonable way to act; and having seen his way he will 
follow it.” This, Dr. Friedrich holds, amounts to the assumption, though 
usually unexplicit, that the common man is infallible, which he certainly is not. 
The anti-rationalist challenge has made necessary a restatement of the doctrine 
of the common man, and particularly on this point. Truth will not necessarily 
prevail, and if we have faith in man it will be in spite of or even because of 
irrational factors in his make-up. To validate belief in the common man or 
meet the needs of democracy it is not necessary to claim infallibility for man. 


(2) In place of belief in the common man in terms of individualism, we 
should substitute the more tempered belief in the “comparative wisdom of the 
many.” “The common man’ means man acting in a group, “man col- 
lective’. “On any matter involving common values’ writes Dr. Friedrich, “it 
stands to reason that three people consulting with one another are less likely 
to make an error in judgment than one, no matter who they are. There will be 
exceptions of course but by and large, that is the probable outcome. And the 
larger the group, the less frequent become the instances in which the person is 
apt to be right as against the collective judgment of all’’. It is in this sense, we 
are told, that we should heed the advice of Lincoln, “Remember to keep close 
to the people—they are always right and will mislead no one’’. More right, that 
is, than any self-constituted elite which tries to assume power over the common 
man. 

(3) Our faith in the common man is with reference to “ordinary human 
values.” Judgments of perfection—of superior ability and discrimination by a 
few—on which some views of a necessary elite are based are not properly the 
concern of the common man. Nor, we would add, should civilization be built 


“The New Belief in the Common Man” by Carl J. Friedrich. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company. 1942, 345 pp. $3.00. 
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upon them. In determining the policies of government the ordinarily shared 
needs of all men everywhere are the frame of moral reference. 

(4) Faith in the common man today involves recognition that in the form- 
ing of political judgments, character is more important than intellect. Conduct 
of the ‘man collective’ is usually in relation to fixed standards and these 
standards are relatively stable. The common man is slow to approve mere 
novelty. “A man of character is a man who knows, or senses, his values. . . 
and sticks by them.” Even the anti-rationalism of our times, reinforces, in this 
respect, our faith in man. 

With these four hypotheses established as a reconstructed view of the com- 
mon man adequate for the needs of world democracy, but correcting the ex- 
cesses of the challenged rationalist view, Dr. Friedrich proceeds to test his 
faith in “the average acts of average persons” acting together with dependable 
common judgment, by relating them to six of the major problems of the pres- 
ent.” Characterization of these areas can be little more than an outline intended 
to whet the reader’s appetite for careful reading of this closely-reasoned tour de 

orce. 

; (1) The ideas of the state and sovereignty were tools of the theorists of a 
necessary elite and incompatible with the idea of democracy. We can dispense 
with the state as God, and sovereignty as its apology. 

(2) Modern propaganda, as the most serious challenge to the common 
man, can be dealt with through education. Though the propagandist can and 
has distorted issues by manipulating the stereotypes, “you can’t fool all of the 
people all the time’. Conflicting propagandas cancel one another out in some 
instances, and because they seek to win support by emotional appeals, rein- 
force the judgment of the common man in others. Moreover, adult education, 
fostering broad programs of discussion, counterbalances propaganda with the 
sounder judgment of interdependent thought that is built upon a perception 
of common values. 

(3) Majority rule and minority rights are not mutually exclusive or anti- 
thetical, they work out their own practical limitations. 

(4) Agreement on fundamentals, upon which anti-democratic theories 
(including Communist and Fascist theories) have depended, must give way to 
the exercise of dissent which democracy needs and can stomach. It is the self- 
corrective factor that governments lack when they are built upon ‘fundamentals’ 
which tend to be enforced by violence. To permit this to function, civil liberties 
must be maintained, but only within the limits of a continuing parliamentary 
constitutionalism. 

(5) Democracy and bureaucracy do not present an insoluable dilemma 
because his sense of workmanship, which we'd define as the appreciation of a 
job well done, makes the common man turn naturally to the expert. Though the 
expert acts fulfill a function competently, the tasks to which he devotes 
himself are set by the common man as policy-maker and goal-determiner. 

(6) Planning and free enterprise are reconciled in this view, with consti- 
tutionalism. the starting point of planning in which both free institutions and 
expanding government control have interdependent functions. 

Such, we believe to be a fair synopsis of the main structure of this book. 
That which is valid in the older view of man is retained but combined with the 
irrational elements in man. The insistence upon the need for dissent should now 
stir those who have pulled their punches in behalf of war-time unity to speak 
out in the area of postwar solutions. The critique of propaganda, showing that 
the short-lived INsTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS was based upon the 
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out-moded rationalistic view, is one of the best analyses of this strange new fac- 
tor in democracy that we have seen. The fear of planning shown by some Amer- 
icans should be modified by this volume, though we would like Dr. Friedrich 
elsewhere to give more extended attention to the corporation, monopoly capital- 
ism and free enterprise in relation to the common man. Sometimes we feel that 
in America the real danger is sovereign industry as ‘“‘God”’ in place of the state. 
The common man is forced, as Max Otto once pointed out in ‘Natural Laws 
and Human Hopes,” to decide whether business shall be all or merely part of 
life. Some Marxists will be shocked to find their theories bracketed with other 
theories of the elite as inherently aristocratic and eventuating in the subjugation 
of the common man. According to Dr. Freidrich all theories of the elite are re- 
actionary, reaching back to an older pattern of society which is feudal, hierarch- 
ical, authoritarian and bureaucratic. In contrast, the society based upon belief 
in the common man has a co-operative pattern. 

In conclusion the author holds that his thinking applies to all men every- 
where and that democracy must be world democracy and find moral guidance in a 
Pan-Humanism consisting of ‘the common patterns of conduct that will enable 
the world’s common men to join forces in solving their common problems. “We 
have had,” he states, ‘‘Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanism, Pan-Europeanism and 
Pan-Americanism. All these are expressions of a dying nationalism.” “The be- 
lief in the common man, tempered and restrained by modern knowledge of 
man and society, gives rise to Pan-Humanism. It is the banner of the future.” 
We hope. 

Humanists of various kinds may well heed this conception of humanism. 
We do not expect, as does Dr. Friedrich, that the leaders of organized religion 
could successfully meet and define it. They would all come, like the statesmen 
at Versailles, looking for special institutional advantages. Because of their sec- 
tarian exclusiveness, the sects constitute at present an obstacle rather than a vehi- 
cle to world co-operation. The humanism that can unite men in common ethicai 
purpose, if it is to come quickly enough, must be the prophet of the deliberations 
of secular philosophers, statesmen, educators who can more readily hold in abey- 
ance the traditional symbols, values, theories that divide and establish a highway 
that men may travel far above the specifics of their several cultures. In asking 
the forces of religion to travel this road without demanding conversion to their 
several beliefs, let liberals, agnostics, secularists themselves be equally broad. 
Naturalists may be presumed to cling as doggedly to their pre-suppositions as 
the supernaturalist; but because there is not time for any one group to convert 
all the rest, let none of them insist undemocratically on “fundamentals” but 
rather accept the inevitability of pluralism among men who, in no small part, 
are irrational, who differ in culture, in temperament and in beliefs. Only on 
that basis may the cultural lag of the past be by-passed soon enough to make 
world democracy possible. With evidence before us of the betrayal of man by 
the elite in totalitarian forms of government, confronted by an uncertain future, 
we can, as Dr. Friedrich shows, pin our hopes to the common man, far from 
rational as he is, who because he does not move too fast, will not readily be 
taken in, or for long, by fast-talking propagandists who offer him some tem- 
porary advantage at the cost of the real freedoms he desires. 


—EDWIN H. WILSON 
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School and Church 


There are two ways of treating the question of the separation of the 
church and public education. One is to deal with the practical problems that 
arise as predominant religious faiths demand entrance to the school. The other 
is to document the circumstances and clarify the principles which form the his- 
toric basis of separation. Dr. Moehlman has employed both ways in his brief 
but comprehensive book on School and Church.’ 

The first part of the book tells the story of the American Protestant Age 
and its surrenders to the state in the fields of marriage laws and regulations, 
the control of wealth, and the control of education. The surrender of public 
education is traced to the confusion of sectarianism, to liberalism and to leader- 
ship during America’s formative years. 

The next chapters which might be grouped tell the story of the collapse 
of Protestant parochial education, the difficulties, failures and inadequacies of 
Catholic parochial schools and the contrast between the sectarian school of yes- 
terday and the free school of today. 

In all this the author vindicates the idea of free education by demonstrating 
the impracticality of the religious control of general education in a democracy 
and by emphasizing the functions of education which are immediately related 
to enlightened democratic citizenship. Dr. Moehlman, however, does not con- 
cede a complete secularization in this situation. He believes that fundamental 
and universal religious values emerge in free education. He says: 

‘Public education teaches the supreme value of the individual and culti- 
vates a sense of mission in youth, promoting friendliness and understanding 
among the many racial groups. Functionally viewed, American public education 
emancipated from sectarianism is indirectly the only universal teacher of reli- 
gious values in the United States.” 

Two major practical problems are arising today as a result of (primarily 
Christian) efforts to encroach upon the religious freedom of the public school. 
In one case there is the effort to have the Bible read and taught officially. In 
the other case certain states have passed legislation permitting released time from 
the school curriculum for Protestant, Catholic and Jewish classes. Dr. Moehl- 
man’s chapter, ‘Can the Bible Return to the Classroom?’ should be read by 
everyone interested in this question. It is a convincing portrayal of the difficul- 
ties that would be encountered because of sectarian confusion and because of 
modern historical knowledge of the Bible. 

In dealing with the released time arrangement now undertaken, the 
author marshals an array of facts and arguments in opposition. These may be 
listed : 

Christianity (the predominant religion) is a minority group in the United 
States. 

Christianity is too divided to be trusted within the educational field. 

Statistics in New York City (Public Education Association) show a minor- 
ity of students registered, a disproportion between Jews, Protestants and Cath- 
olics (14 percent Protestant, 5 percent Jews, 80 percent Catholic), no increases 
and some decreases in religious enrollment, a heightened problem situation with 
reference to children not enrolled, dissatisfaction on the part of teachers. 


Disruption of the school program is common. 
Sectarian differences are emphasized. 





*“School and Church: The American Way” by Conrad Henry Moehlmann, 178 pp. 
N. Y. Harper & Bros., 1944, $2.50. 
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School authority is required to enforce attendance at religious function. 

Gain by the children is not great enough for the time and effort spent. 

Both religion and education are deeply indebted to Dr. Moehlman for 
writing this much-needed book, which should be convincing to any fair-minded 
person, and certainly to anyone whose religious sincerity is objective. 


—DALE DE WITT 


A Catholic on Democracy 


Dr. Jacques Maritain, as almost everyone knows, is a French convert to 
Catholicism who was brought up in a Protestant family environment only to be 
won over by the “reason and faith in balance” which he found in St. Thomas 
Aquinas. His eloquent apologies (this’ is his 24th volume in English) are 
highly regarded among the Chicago neo-Thomists, among whom he rates as a 
champion of humanism in the orthodox sense. Looking at the modern age, 
Maritain sees it utterly corrupted by the heresy that ‘‘man is saved by his own 
strength alone.’ He agrees with Pope Pius XI that ‘‘the great scandal of the 
19th century was that the Church lost the working class”; and he proposes a 
reconciliation of the “Christian inspiration” and the secular ‘‘democratic inspira- 
tion” as the only possible basis for winning the peace. But the terms of the 
reconciliation are not to be those of democracy but of Christian orthodoxy of the 
Roman variety. By a grotesque misreading of history, Maritain argues that 
democracy cannot subsist without Christianity, although millions of un-Christian 
democrats stare him in the face. He admits that “it was not given to believers 
faithful to Catholic dogma, but to rationalists, to proclaim in France the rights 
of man and of the citizen, to Puritans to strike the last blow at slavery in Amer- 
ica, to atheistic Communists to abolish in Russia the absolutism of private 
profit.” Then why suspend the normal human logic of judging a religion by 
its fruits? Maritain further grants that “‘one can be a Christian and achieve 
one’s salvation while defending a political philosophy other than the democratic 
philosophy.” In other words, we are expected to grant that, in spite of moun- 
tains of historical evidence to the contrary, democracy cannot thrive without 
Catholicism, although Catholicism is perfectly capable of thriving without mak- 
ing good democrats of all its adherents. Dr. Maritain himself has an admirable 
democratic trust in the political soundness of the common man, and he deserves 
all possible support as against those of his own faith who have backed the 
“neutrality” (or worse) of a De Valera or a Franco or a Pétain. But his main 
thesis about Christianity and democracy is overwhelmingly refuted by the mil- 
lions of democrats who are not Catholic Christians, and the millions of Catholic 
Christians who are not democrats. 


—HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


*“Christianity and Democracy” by Jacques Maritain, 98 pp., Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, $1.25. 
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Cditor’s CNotes 


An issue devoted principally to one 
theme—this time to Anti-Semitism is a 
departure in method, but we believe it will 
be useful. @ The Editor has been on vaca- 
tion in Vermont; he will not again, or not 
soon at least, have an opportunity to in- 
flict as much of his own copy on readers 
of The Humanist. In each instance, special 
circumstances drove him to it. 

In August, 116 Unitarian ministers and 
laymen signed a_ resolution protesting 
against Spiritual Mobilization, Inc. which 
describes itself as “an effort to arouse the 
ministers of all denominations in America 
to check the trends toward pagan stateism, 
which would destroy our basic freedoms 
and spiritual ideals.’’ By “pagan stateism” 
the organization plainly means planned 
economy and the four freedoms; the Uni- 
tarians accuse Spiritual Mobilization, Inc. 
of trying to brand as ‘‘pagan stateism’”’ at- 
tempts that have been made to remedy the 
crying evils of our society. For further in- 
formation write the Western Unitarian 
Conference, 700 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago. 

The John L. Eliot Institute of Human 
Relations, (2 W. 64th St., N. Y.), starts 
its Fifth Semester in October. One of the 
six lecture courses will be by Jerome 
Nathanson, entitled “What Can a Man 
Believe ?”” @A correspondent who was at 
Madison way back when writes “Didn't 
Alec Meiklejohn institute a similar course 
at Wisconsin Univ. . . .? I seem to re- 
member that he was given a section of 
some 125 students whom he was to ‘edu- 
cate’ from the Great Books of the World 
(and nothing else). The course broke 
down because the guinea pigs refused to 
stay put. So, St. John’s proof of the pud- 
ding by digestion will be shown by the 
eagerness of students to enroll and stay 
there.” Who can tell us what happened 
at Madison? And what St. John’s program 
can prove? 

Most frequently mentioned article in re- 
cent letters to the Editor: “Science and 
the Supernatural” by A. J. Carlson, (The 
Scientific Monthly, August, 1944) @Dr. 
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W. R. Whitney calls attention to “Science 
and Social Wisdom” by Samuel Brody, 
(The Scientific Monthly, Sept. 1944), 
which suggests that scientists ‘““who now 
appear to command greater confidence and 
prestige than professional religionists or 
statesmen”’ should “assume indirect social 
and religious leadership.” @ Three B. B. C. 
talks, ‘“‘Humanism’’ by Drs. Julian Huxley, 
Gilbert Murray and J. H. Oldham have 
been issued as a pamphlet by Watts and 
Co., London. 

Material concerning Anti-Semitism, the 
Vatican’s diplomacy, etc., may be found 
in the following articles: ‘‘Rome the Eter- 
nal Neutral” by G. A. Borgese, (Common 
Sense, July, 1944): “The day will come 
when Christianity, without being  sub- 
merged, will emerge into a universal be- 
lief, with the withering realism of the old 
dogmas rejuvenated in symbolic mean- 
ings,” says Borgese. ‘Vatican Power Poli- 
tics in Europe’ by Leopold Mannaberg 
(Paper, 23 pp., Agora Pub’g Co., 229 W. 
48th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., 25c), calls for 
absolute separation of church and state, 
plus confiscation of agricultural lands held 
by the Vatican in Europe, as a condition 
of lasting peace. @ ‘What Is the Vatican's 
Policy?” by Lawrence Fernsworth, (The 
New Leader, July, 1944), article review of 
“The Vatican and the War’ by Camille 
Cianffarra, (E. P. Dutton, N. Y., $3.00). 

Also, ‘Anti-Semitism Is a Christian Sin” 
by W. Ellis Davies, (The Protestant, May, 
1944), ‘Who Persecuted Boston?” by Wal- 
lace Stegner, (Atlantic Monthly, July, 
1944), “Anti-Semitism: Enemy of All 
America” by Frank Murphy, (The Chris- 
tian Register, August, 1944). 

The J. of Liberal Religion, Summer, 
1944, is a Handbook on Postwar Recon- 
struction. Congratulations to its Editor, 
our former associate—E. T. Buehrer on his 
first issue. @ Frank M. Walling writes that 
“The Bible’ by Thomas Mann, (Good 
Housekeeping, August, 1944), is of inter- 
est. @ Ralph Demos, Harvard University in 
“Brief Meditation Upon Values,” (J. of 
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Philosophy, June 8, °44) concludes ‘There 
are two moral virtues, and there are no 
others; the first consists of integrity of be- 
lief, the second in integrity of action; and 
both equally exhibit respect for reason and 
exalt the dignity of the human spirit.” 


Harold A. Taylor in “Poetry and Reli- 
gion,” (The Crozer Quarterly, June, 1944) 
says “Science, if taken seriously will ren- 
der irrelevant the God concept, and render 
impossible the concept of supernatural 
morality. What then remains to be religious 
about? The awareness of the values of life 
itself, the glory of experiencing, the power 
of the human mind and will, the faith in 
the potential development of human liv- 
ing . . .” @See William Dighton on “The 
War of the Professors’ and ‘‘Educational 
Totalitarianism,” (Current History, June 
and July, 1944); he refers, in the second 
article to Dr. Sidney Hook’s views. @'Why 
I Do Not Believe in a Personal God,” a 
rejected B. B. C. talk by Hamilton Fyfe 
appears in The Literary Guide (London, 
July, 1944). @In “The Fight to Free the 
Mind,” (Freedom, Aug.-Oct., 1944) Fran- 
cis Merchant holds the war will not really 
be won until the minds of men are lib- 
erated from “the thoughts which render 
them subject to the diseases of war.” 

Among reprints received: “Of Democ- 
racy and the Arts” by J. M. Kallen, from 
J. of Aesthetics and Art Criticism: ‘The 
Incentives of Science’’ by C. Judson Her- 
rick from The Scientific Monthly, June, 
1944. 

On Sept. 9, Information Service, (297 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., 5c), issued a useful 
summary of selected pamphlets for ’43-'44. 
@ Of the varied pamphlets that have come 
to our desk we mention: ‘The Creative 
Task of Rational Religion, A Memorial 
Tribute to Dr. Stanton Coit, 1857-1944,” 
by J. Hutton Hynd. @ “Reconversion—The 
Task Ahead” by J. A. Livingston and ‘The 
Negro in America” by M. S. Stewart, (Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets No. 94, No. 95). 
@“The Evolution of a Biological Faith” 
by Ethel S. Dummer, (Paper, 38 pp., Dum- 
mer Library, 679 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago). “John L. Eliot, Unconquerable 
Spirit. Selections from Addresses and Writ- 
ings.”” (Pub. by Soc. of Ethical Culture, 2 
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W. 64th St, N. Y.). @"Half a Million 
Forgotten People,” The Story of the Cot- 
ton Textile Workers. (Pub. by Textile 
Workers Union, 15 Union Sq., N. Y.) 
“What Unites Us.” A Group Expression. 
(Pub. by Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 15, Mass.) Reveals 
Unitarian laymen to be more progressive 
theologically than many Unitarian minis- 
ters. 

Some paper-covered books we value: 
“Ethical Religion, Its Basis and Possibili- 
ties’—A Symposium. (American Ethical 
Union, 60 pp., 25c). @"Our National 
Enemy No. One, Education without Re- 
ligion” by John F. Noll, (Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind., 312 pp.). 
An attack on free public education separate 
from sectarian instruction. Guaranteed to 
arouse indignation in every humanist. (To 
Be Reviewed). “Preparation of the 
Child for Science’ by M. E. Boole, (157 
pp. Obtainable from Mrs. W. F. Dummer, 
679 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago). @ ‘‘The 
Unitarian Way of Life’’ by R. Lester Mon- 
dale, (113 pp., Kansas City, Mo.). @ “The 
Rationalist Annual,’ 1944, including chap- 
ter by Gilbert Murray on ‘‘Religion in State 
Schools.” @"Men of Liberty’’ by Stephen 
Fritchman, (180 pp., The Beacon Press. To 
be reviewed). 

“Violet J. Heefner writes me she is an 
‘ordained evangelist’ and that she is willing 
to come to our church and save souls for 
board, room and all the money taken in. 
She says she saved in North Platte, 79 
souls in 7 days. She does not state v-hat she 
saved them from, to, or by. I have always 
wondered what sort of a conveyance of a 
mansion in the sky an evangelist can give. 
I suspect a flaw in the title. Queer business 
going about tagging people for heaven or 
hell. It would be a pretty note if a person 
relied on being tagged F.O.B. Heaven and 
woke up C.O.D. Hell.’——By Dr. Harold 
Scott in The Prospector. 

The report of the annual meeting of the 
Rationalist Press Association reveals that 
legacies of over 20,000 pounds were re- 
ceived during 1943. When will American 
humanism find its work through A.H.A. 
comparably supported? Our incorporation 
permits us to receive bequests. 
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